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Just Published 


Place’s Second Year Latin 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


With the collaboration of CURTIS C. BUSHNELL, Ph.D., Professor of 
Classics, Syracuse University; HAROLD L. CLEASBY, Ph.D., Professor 
of Roman Archaeology, Syracuse University, and THOMAS W. DICK- 
SON, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 


576 pages Price, $1.68 


HERE is no “dull grind’ in the study of Caesar with Place’s 
Second Year Latin. This book shows a real understanding of 
the psychology of young people. By at once arousing their 

interest and then focusing that interest through a unique, systematic 
plan for overcoming difficulties, it gives the pupil real efficiency. And 
efficiency brings a desire for progress. Pupils like what they can 
do well. 


Mhe “Introductory Lessons” and the “Training Camp” pave the 
’ way to Caesar’s Gallic War. The “Introductory Lessons” lay stress 


on the syntactical principles not covered in First Year Latin, which a 
need to be known for the intelligent reading of Caesar. Each lesson ¥ 
| ends with an easy Latin story. fe oh 
| & 
The “Training Camp” is an intensive study of the first twenty / &* - ~ 


chapters of the “Gallic War’—each treated by itself with a pre- 
liminary review, a special vocabulary study, and a summary 


grammatical principles. 

The text consists of the most significant parts of the first seven 9 >~_ / 
books of “The Gallic War.” Bie: 
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“Rhythm is Life” 


| KNOW how to make your BODY a 


more PERFECT INSTRUMENT for 


| your work. Rhythmic Training develops 


this knowledge by giving you HEALTH, 
NERVE STRENGTH, FREEDOM and 


a better understanding of the ARTS and 


of LIFE. It will give you control of 


mind and body. It will help you to make 


| what you will of yourself. Enrollment 


of over 2,500 women and children. High- 
est endorsement. 


| WRITE 


MRS. MARY GALE-DAVIS 


Director, The Gale Correspondence 
Course in Rhythmic Health 


Training 
1816 Belmont Road, N. W. 
‘ | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
| Washington, D. C. | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
| Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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CHILDREN OF THE WORLD SERIES 


THE THREE OF SALU 


By Caro: CHIESA 


Illustrated by 
A. HELENE CARTER 


CHARMING account of the home life of three 
children in northern Italy. The author, a 
native of the land she describes, draws 

largely from her own experiences. She has suc- 
ceeded in giving the atmosphere of the country, 
as well as an intimate glimpse into the family life 
of typical well-to-do Italians. 


The story centers around the activities of three 
likable children, whose lives are filled with varied 
experiences. They visit an Italian vineyard, at- 
tend a marionette theatre, celebrate the Italian 
fourth of July, and travel to the Italian Alps. 
These incidents, and others, furnish opportuni- 
ties for describing (partly through dialogue) the 
customs, peasant life, and geographical aspects 
of the country. 


Vivid, lively sketches add to the attractiveness 
of the book. In orcer to portray faithfully the 
scenes described, the artist made a special trip to 
northern Italy, and completed the drawings dur- 
ing her stay. 


THE THREE OF SALU is written for children 
from twelve to fifteen years of age, but will be 
enjoyed by those of more advanced years. It 
furnishes excellent supplementary reading ma- 
terial for grades 4-6. 


Cloth. 179 pages. Price $1.00 


Music Material which stands the Test 
SUPERVISORS EVERYWHERE 
find in the 


MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


songs that are not only beautiful and fascinating in verse and melody, but 
also are proving to be productive of results. Any class of pupils will be 
delighted to sing and read music if the music is easy enough for them to 
do so. They will be delighted to continue singing and reading music if the 
material is sufficiently attractive and beautiful. 


Songs of Childhood, 144 pages 
Introductory Music, 176 pages 


Elementary Music, 192 pages 


will give, from the first grade on, beautiful songs with such experience in 
reading music and such a taste for good music that the interest in and ap- 
preciation of music will continue not only through the high school, but 
through life. 


The Music Education Series Makes Everybody Sing 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
G | N N AN D O PA LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 
COLUMBUS SAN PRANCISCO 
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National Education Association, Oakland-San 
Francisco, June 26-July 7. 


Governor Walton of Oklahoma did none of 
the reactionary things in state education that 
his political enemies had said he would do. 


oor? > 


RHYTHM IN EDUCATION 


Rhythm is recognized as the end to be 
attained in culture. Poise is rhythmic. Good 
mannets are social behavior in rhythm. Morale 
is rhythmic community action. 

It is the rhythm of the stars that enables 
3,000 million worlds to make a safe universe. 

The discovery of the electron was merely 
catching the rhythm of the slightest energy in 
matter. 

The discovery of the power of the X-ray was 
simply tuning the human body to the rhythm 
of life. 

The discovery of radio activity was simply 
getting the rhythm of ether waves. 

School work is worth little more than classi- 
fying pebbles upon the beach according to size 
and color uniess the child and the youth get the 
thythm of learning. 

Some can get this rhythm best in mathe- 
matics, in science, in history, or in literature, but 
some can get it better in manual arts or domes- 
tic science. It is rhythmic learning that is 


education. Perfect trees and perfect flowers 
are rhythmic. Perfect fruit is the culmination 
of rhythm. 

It has long been known that music is the per- 
fection of personality in rhythmic action; that 
art is the rhythmic creation of the beautiful. 

_The art of teaching is rhythmic personality 
utilized in discovering the rhythmic wave- 
iengths in each learner; is learning how to 
broadcast personal rhythm so that a child wilt 
react to this personality. 

Health is physical rhythm in heart and lung 
action, and rhythm in brain and nerves. 

The science of education is knowing how to 
clear the way for rhythmic physical and mertal 
action. Taken early enough a club foot can be 
faced front, can be put right side up, can be 
made elastic so that one can walk rhythmically, 
and with discordant conditions eliminated the 
science of education learns how to find the 
rhythmic wave for each child. It is not science 
in education to know that a child is a moron. 
That is merely the approach to the science 
which is finding the rhythm of the moron, the 
educational activity in school and out that will 
provide the rhythmic reaction of his degree of 
intelligence. 

The rhythm in the bass drum is not the 
rhythm oi the flute, or the organ, or the violin. 
There is a different rhythm for percussion in- 
struments, wind instruments, string instru- 
ments, and reed instruments. So there are 
rhythms for morons and hypo-morons, for a 
high I.Q. and a low I.Q. There is no science 
in knowing a child’s I.Q., but it is pro- 
found science to know how to develop the 
educational broadcaster for the unusual rhyth- 
mic need. 


oor? 


Governor Hyde of Missouri did not cut 
any of the Legislative appropriations for state 
educational institutions, but some must be held 
up until the treasury has the money to meet the 
appropriations. 


Ory? > 


_ Governor Davis of Kansas was friendly to 
education, which was a happy surprise to many 
people of the state. 


Cleveland has public schools named for 
Patrick Henry and John Adams, Audubon and 
Lafayette. 


> 


There were 706,211 teachers in the United 
States in 1920, so far as the United States 
Bureau. of Education could determine. 
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PROFESSOR -MERRIAM’S LEADERSHIP 


The one outcome of Chicago's election of 
Mayor Dever is the effect it has on the fortunes 
of Professor Charles E. Merriam, of Chicago 
University. There was a time when he was 
very much in evidence in the educational life 
of Chicago, but this was before the ascendency 
of the late Mayor Thompson. 

No one man is thought to have had as much 
influence in the recent municipal election. in 
Chicago as had Professor Merriam, and there 
can be little doubt but that he wil! be as welcome 
an adviser as the Mayor will have. 

The Chicago Tribune, referring to the appoint- 
ment of a member to fill a vacancy on the city 
Board of Education says :—- 

“But the decision probably will await the 
disposal of the question concerning Professor 


Charles E. Merriam’s appointment on the board, 
It is known that Dever would like to have Mer- 
riam as president of the board and is prepared 
to ask the council tc appropriate a substantiap 
salary for the. position if Merriam wil! accept, 

“It is understood, however, that Merriam js. 
anxious to retain his place on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago. If he would consent to. 
surrender that he could have any place in the 
Dever cabinet that he would accept. The mayor 
would prefer to see him at the head of the 
school system or boss of the board of local im- 
provements, where a war against paving costs is 
projected. But if he would take it Merriam 
could have the commissionership of public 
works, the controllership, or even the appoint- 
ment as chief of police.” 


W. F. RUSSELL’S CHANGE 


Dr. William Fletcher Russell, Dean of the 
College of Education, State University of Iowa, 
has accepted the appointment as Associate 
Director of the International Institute, Teachers 
College, New York City. He will assume his 
cuties May 1. Dr. Russell has had unusua! 
opportunities for studying education in foreign 
jlands. The International Institute, which 
receutly received a gift of $1,000,000 from Mr. 
John D. Rockefelier, Jr., to be used over a period 
of ten years, is organized for the purpose of 
studying educational problems in foreign lands 
and of training at Teachers College the increas- 
ing number of foreign students who come from 
all parts of the world. 

Dr. Russell, who reccived a bachelor’s degree 
from Cornell and the degree of doctor of philos- 


_ ophy irom Columbia in 1914, has been connected 
‘with the State Teachers College of Colorado, 
Greeley; George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tennessee; and the University of 
Iowa. During the war, 1918-19, Dr. Russell, as 
a member of the Russian Division, Committee 
on Public Information, was sent on a mission 


to Siberia, where he made a study of Siberian 
schools. This study resulted ii a book in Rus- 
sian entitled “ Education in a Democracy” pub- 
jished in Vladivostok. In 1921, as a member of 
“ The Chinese Educational Commission ” repre- 
senting’ various American and English Mis- 
sionary boards, Dr. Russell made an extensive 
trip throughout China, visiting most of the mis- 
sionary schools there. The recommendations of 
this commission are set forth in its report, 
“Christian Education in China.” 

The International Institute, Teachers College, 
has as its director, Dr. Paul Monroe, who has 
for years been concerned with the training of 
foreign teachers and who has recently returned 
from an extended visit to China where, at the 
invitation of the Chinese government, he has 
veen advising with Chinese educational leaders 
with reference to the betterment of the national 
system of schools.. Dr. I. L. Kandel, formerly 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the advancement 
of teaching, will be in charge of the research 
work of the Institute. 


> 


IN ABSOLUTE LEADERSHIP 


We think there can be no question but that 
the Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, leads all teacher-training institutions 
in opportunities for every student to have 
practice in every variety of school up to and 
including the eighth grade. 

They have a genuine country rural schovi 
wholly in charge of -the Rural Department of 
the Normal School. 

At Portage the Normal School has an ideal 
two-teacher school wholly under the manage- 
ment of the head of the training department of 
the Normal School. 


At Paw Paw they are to have an entire schoot 
system with the eight grades. In this case there 
is to be a new elementary building costing 
$215,000, built to satisfy the State Normal School 
president and faculty in every respect. 

Every student has practice from kindergar- 
ten through the high school, in the training 
schoo! in connection with the Normal School. 
Now to this opportunity is to be added the 
“real thing” in a country school, in a small- 
village school, and in a real, fully equipped small- 
city school. In each case the students accept 
zommunity responsibility. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT HAS NO RIGHT TO REDUCE SALARIES 


The court has made a decision that the 
City Government has no right to reduce salaries. 
The Common Council of Buffalo voted to reduce 
the salary of Superintendent E. C. Hartwell from 
$10,000 to $7,000. The court heid that the Board 
of Education had the exclusive power to fix the 
salaries of its employes under the teachers’ 
salary law, and ordered the cut in Superinten- 


dent Hartwell’s pay restored. This opinion is 
in line with several others made in recent years, 
each upholding the power of the Board of Edu- 
cation under the Lockwood-Donohue law, ané 
emphasizing that the city authorities were 
powerless to reduce rates duly fixed by the 
school board. 


~~ 
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ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


The next president of the National Education 
Association will, unquestionably, be a woman 
elementary-school principal. There is no indi- 
cation of any candidate who is not a woman 
elementary-school principal this year. There 
may be three such candidates. 

Easily and naturally the National Education 
Association was led to recognize a few years ago 
an indisputabie rule that the president every 
other year should be a woman. 

There has been, in twelve years, a woman city 
superintendent, two women state superinten- 
dents, a county superintendent. 

If the proprieties of the case prevail hereafter 


a representation of elementary schools will have 
half the men presidents and half the women 
presidents ; that will give the 100,000 elementary 
teachers, principals, and supervisors as much 
representation as the 20,000 other members of 
the Association will have, and there can hardly 
be any question about the propriety of such a 
division of responsibility. There will ultimately 
be, presumably, a representative divisicn be- 
tween women principals and supervisors and 
grade teachers. 

It is a great joy to have lived to see so great 
justice achieved with no appreciable friction. 


ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Massachusetts teachers have created the 
“Massachusetts Association of Educational 
Methods” to which all interested in education are 
eligible tor membership. Application with $1.00 
annual dues may be sent to Miss Anna A. But- 
ler, 80 Burrill Avenue, East Lynn. The first 


meeting will be held at Hotel Lenox, Boston, on 
May 5. Luncheon at 1 p.m.; addresses by Frank 
W. Wright, Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
theme will be “ The Project Method.” 


WORLD CONFERENCE 


The World Conference, June 28 to July 6, 
eighteen sessions and functions, will be an event 
such as the world has never seen, such as will 
be enjoyed for many a day. 

Hon. Augustus O. Thomas, state superinten- 
dent of Maine, was just the leader for such a 
world conference. He has prepared a program 
which makes other programs look incidental. 
Among the great features of the meeting are 
notable problems to be considered from the 
world standpoint. 

The problems are as follows :— 

Shouid this cenference recommend to the 
various governments of the world that a reason- 
able sum be made available for scholarships 
for mature graduate students of education desir- 
ing to study in foreign countries requiring of 
such persons special reports of desirable educa- 
tional methods, movements, and processes with 
which they may become familiar? 

Should this conference recommend tc the vari- 
ous governments that educational attaches be 
provided for all embassies and legations as a 

. Means to this end? 

(a) Should this conference recommend a study 

of world civics covering those essential contacts 


necessitated by trade, travel, commerce, and the 
exchange of inventions and learning? Postal 
treaties, travel including passports, consular and 
embassadoria} systems, trade relations, ports of 
entry, interpreters, etc. (b) Should this confer- 
ence initiate such lessons and methods of in- 
struction in ethics and courtesy as will tend to 
bring to the children of all lands a more whole- 
some regard for national neighbors to the end 
that the rising generation will eliminate preju- 
dice and intolerance from their contacts with 
peoples of other lands? (c) Is it advisable to 
recommend the preparation of a series of inter- 
national readers made up of the best literature 
each nation can furnish? The aim of the series 
would be to make current in the schools of all 
nations the ideas and ideals which each nation 
deems of universal worth. 

Is it possible to establish a program of such 
flexible and salient features that it may be profit- 
ably applied in all schools and among al! peoples. 
(a) As to instruction in the principles of per- 
sonal hygiene; (b) sanitation; (c) health habits; 
and (d) recreation? 

What studies of the curriculum and what 
methcds and processes are best calculated to 
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bring children to understand and appreciate 
moral experiences, lead them to right acts and 
develop a power to resist evil both in thought 
and act? 

What organization can this conference set up 
for co-operation in the discrimination of text- 
hook materials used in the various countries in 
teaching commerciai and political geography 
and history? 

Is it passible to secure such a survey of rural 
conditions as will enable those who have to do 
with this phase of education to formulate move- 
ments for a general improvement and a world- 
wide concerted action to the end that the atten- 
tion of all classes of citizens may become inter- 
ested in the greatest of all educational problems 
and lend assistance to its solution. 

Should this conference take steps to set up 
standards for universal free public library ser- 
vice and for teaching in the schools the use of 
books and libraries for the guidance of all agen- 
cies interested in promoting higher ideals cf 
reading and reference on the part of people 
generally ? 

Is it possible to formulate and to premote 
orinciples of education which will bring to the 
unprejudiced mind of childhood those universai 
virtues which develop the ideals of Abraham 
Lincoin expressed in his Gettysburg address: 
“Charity for all and wmaiice towards 
none.” 

Should this conference attempt to select those 
studies, divisions, and elements of the curricu- 
lum upen which special emphasis should be 
placed in order to more definitely shape the 
ideals of the future to the good of society? 

Is it possible and desirable that this confer- 
ence, either in itselt or through a special com- 
mittee, formulate a principle which may be uni- 
versally applied relating to a proper adjustment 
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of the so-calléd liberal and vocational elements 
of education? 

Is it possible to select from the calendar some 
day upon which al! nations may unite as world 
“ good-will-day ” upon which the 5,000,000 
teachers of the 200,000,000 children may direct 
special attention upon the spirit of justice, 
amity and peace? 

Is it possible and advisable to unify these ele- 
ments of science in whole or in part and 
if so to what extent and hew? 

Should this conference set up a program look- 
ing to the wiping out of illiteracy the world over, 
and what means will be deemed most effective? 
Is it desirable to appoint a committee with inter- 
national representation for this purpose? 

What ideals and tendencies of present-day 
education should be transmitted to the future, 
and what is the surest means of making them 
effective? 

Should this conference set up some plan with 
the proper organization for the promotion of 
the exchange of articles and periodicals, and if 
so what is the best means of so doing? 

Is it possible and advisable that this confer- 
ence should undertake to arrange materials and 
methods in the theory and practice of thrift 


. which may have application among all nations, 


and is it further expedient to arrange a com- 
mittee of internationai scope to encourage such 
enterprise ? 

Sheuld this conference take steps to form a 
permanent federation of educational associa- 
tions and institutions, and if so what steps should 
be now taken? 

Should this conference take measures to assist 
in a definite way this movement and encourage 
those organizations now engaged in such a ser- 
vice in some substantial way, and if so, how can 
this best be done? 


YOUR HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 


B. WILLIAMS 


Take what God gives, O heart of mine, 
And build your house of happiness. 
Perchance some have been given more; 
But many have been given less. 

The treasure lying at your feet, 
Whose value you but faintly guess, 
Another builder, looking on, 
Would barter heaven to possess. 


Trust not tomorrow’s dawn to bring ee 


Have you found work that you can do? 
Is there a heart that loves you best? 
Is there a spot somewhere called home 
Where, spent and worn, your soul may rest? 
A friendly tree? A book? A song? 
A dog that loves your hand’s caress? 
A store of health to meet life’s needs? 
Oh, build your house of happiness! 


The dreamed-of joy for which you wait; 
You have enough of pleasant things 

To house your soul in goodly state; 
Tomorrow Time’s relentless stream 

May bear what now you have away; 


Take what God gives, O heart, and build 
Your house of happiness today! 
—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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PROBLEMS_.OF ADMINISTRATION 


The problems of administration can only be 

appreciated when definitely faced. This time 

we give a picture of one phase of the problems 
faced by the superintendent of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

From 1918-19 to 1921-22 the high school en- 
rollment increased from 1,737 to 3,483—100 per 
cent. in three years. The elementary schools 
from 7.223 to 10,474—45 per cent. 

If the same rate of increase continues for the 
next three years, and there is every prospect 
that it will, there will be in 1925-26, in the high 
school 6,950, and in the elementary schools 
15,000. 

We let Superintendent W. L. Stephens, who 
has been on that job for many years, present 
the case as it is. 

“The problem of expanding and administering 
the schools in the future is so large and compre- 
hensive that past achievement is insignificant. 
Unless educational objectives are clear-defined 
and become securely established ir the public 
mind, methods of procedure become obscure, and 
progress is delayed. Vacillating policies lead to 
waste in financial expenditures and confusion in 
educational achievements. No greater service 
can be rendered this community than to outline 
policies, and to educate the people to the end 
that these will be accepted as fundamental in 
the development of the schools. For your con- 
sideration the superintendent submits the fol- 
lowing :-— 

“1. Adequate and properly supervised play-: 
grounds and recreational centres for the 
children and adults of the city. 

“2. Universal use of school buildings for the 
encouragement and promotion of the educa- 
tional, political, economic, artistic, and 
moral interests of the citizens. 

“3. Courses of study sufficently diversified to 
meet the variation in the needs, capacities, 
and interests of all the children of all the 
people, including 
(a) The academic children. 

(5) The nand-minded children. 
(c) The retarded children. 
(d) The specially gifted children. 

“4. The extension of all educational facilities to 

adults, so that they may increase their 

vocational fitness and may develop their 
power and desire to use their leisure time 
profitably. 
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“5. Elementary schools comparatively near the 
homes of children, sufficiently commodious 
to be wisely, economically, and efficiently 
administered; and to make possibile the 
scientific classification of all the pupils. 

“6. Junicr high schools within walking dis- 

tance of every bcy and girl in Long Beach. 

7. Senior high schools, sufficient in number 

and adequately equipped for all boys and 

girls of high school age. . 

“8. The Americanization of all un-American ele- 
ments in the city, whether foreign or native- 
born. 

“9. All to the end that the citizenry of Long 
Beach shall be socially and vocationally 
eificient and morally potential. 

“This report is submitted not for the pur- 
pose of recommending a bond issue, but to pre- 
sent the building needs that must be met in 
order to provide adequate housing facilities for 
the school year of 1925-26. It is presented at 
this time in order to prevent, if possible, the re- 
currence ot the situation which prevailed in our 
schools in September of the present vear, when 
over 3,000 pupils were placed upon part-time 
sessions. Up until the first of December there 
were hundreds of children in the first three 
grades who since beginning their school career 
had never been privileged to attend a regular 
school day.- Yet in these grades the founda- 
tion of successful elementary school education 
is laid. 

“If the population of Long Beach increases at 
the same rate in the future as in the past, the 
surplus classrooms resulting from the present 
building program wili be filled before the close 
of the first month of school in the fall of 1923, 
and it will be found necessary again to place 
many children upon part-time sessions. 

“The schools of Long Beach in the near 
future offer a challenge to the best constructive 
thought of the citizens; to the wisdom, courage, 
and resourcefulness of those who administer 
them. This unusual and wonderful city must 
realize that fundamentally its potential power 
for development lies in the intelligence of the 
children now in the schools. They are entitled 
to educational privileges equal to the best in 
America. To do more than this would be ex- 
travagance; but to do less would pauperize the 
civilization of the next generation.” 
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The better part of one’s life consists of his friendships.—Lincoln. 
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FRED STONE’S RELIGION | 


WILL ROGERS 


[Selected from “Comedian Turned Preacher.” 
*ton Sunday Globe, March 11, 1923.] 


Last Sunday night a young girl who had made 


-a big hit in the Salvation Army preaching on 


‘the street in New York decided to go out and 
give religious lectures of her own. So on her 
first appearance I was asked by her to introduce 
her. She said she would rather have me than 
a preacher or anyone else. 

The meeting was held in a theatre, as you 
have to fool some New Yorkers to get them in 
to hear a sermon. Well, it took no great stretch 
of imagination to say something good for the 
Salvation Army, which, by the way, lots of 
people think was made by the late war. Why, 
the Salvation Army was just as great ten years 
ago as it today—nct so big, but just as great. 
Ask any down-and-out fellow and he will tell 
you he knew of the good of the Salvation Army 
long before he ever heard there was a Kaiser. 

Well, it seems like a coincidence that, as I 
was trying to say something in a serious way 
for the first time before a New York audience, 
why, away out in Butte, Mont., the best friend 
I have was going up to a minister with a Bible 
in his hand and asking him if he didn’t think 
“the Lord would recognize a comedian.” 

Now a great many people, knowing my regard 
and friendship for Fred Stone, asked me if I was 
surprised. No, I was not. It was the shortest 
jump, from his life to a religious one, that any 
mian ever made. 

But it was a big thing to do, and I am cer- 
tainly pleased that he did it, for it will have a 
tremendous influence for good, not only on the 
people of our profession, but on every one who 
reads about it. When you consider that the big- 
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gest and highest salaried and busiest man we 
have in our profession can stop and give some of © 
his time to religion, it is a lesson to the rest of 

us, 
I think if all churches in communities where 
theatrical people live were canvassed you would 
find there are as many of them in attendance as 
any other line of people. And when you come 
to charity and trying to help some one who is 
in need, you will find them, not only holding 
their own, but far in the lead of any other class. 

You hear or read a sermon nowadays and the 
biggest part of it is taken up by knocking or try- 
ing to prove the falseness of some other denom- 
ination. They say that the Catholics are 
damned, that the Jews’ religion is all wrong, or 
that the Christian Scientists are a fake, or that 
the Protestants are all out of step. 

Now just suppose, for a change, they preached 
to you about the Lord and not about the other 
fellow’s church, for every man’s religion is good, 
there is none of it bad. We are all trying to 
arrive at the same place according to our own 
conscience and teachings. It don’t matter which 
road you take. 

Suppose you heard a preacher say: “I don’t 
care if you join my church or the other fellow’s 
across the street. I don't claim mine to be bet- 
ter or worse than any other. But get with 
somebody and try to do better.” 

Hunt out and talk about the good that is in 
the other fellow’s church, not the bad, and you 
will do away with all this religious hatred you 
hear so much of nowadays. Then you will not 
only have one Fred Stone but millions of them. 


If you would help some luckless chap 
To climb the rugged trail, 

Who otherwise would slip, mayhap, 
And all his struggles fail; 

Observing him in sore distress, 
Though he be right or wrong, 

If you intend to be his friend, 
Don’t put it off too long. 


If he is lonesome for the lack 
Of comradeship with you, 

And you could help him shift his pack, 
And hit the trail anew; 

And you should meet this famished soul 
Among the “don’t care” throng, 

If you would trod the trail of God, 
Don’t, put it off too long. 


i 


DON’T PUT IT OFF TOO LONG 


MAL ROSE 


Don’t put it off too long if you 
Could help him rise and stand— 
Could speak a kindly word or two— 
Could lend a helping hand; 

Could make his frown become a smile, 
His curse, a thankful song— 

If you would start his worn-out heart, 
Don't put it off too long. 


Just merely that you would do good, 
Preserves no life nor limb— 
Of course the world may know you would; 
Yes, all the world, but him; 
He, tired and weakened unto death- 
And you, refreshed and strong— 
If you would give, that men might live, 
Don’t put it off too long. 
—The Journal of the New York State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. 
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Not long age | was introduced by a man who 


«said { needed no introduction, and I told him and 


his audience that I-had grave doubts about the 


accuracy of that, that I had recently here in 
‘Cleveland picked up two men in my motor car, 


strangers to me, to bring them down town, and 


_as we rode along, the conversation accidentally 


led to a disclcsure of my name, when one of the 
young men looked very much puzzled and be- 
wildered, and then he said: “Is your name 
Baker?” and I said: “Yes.” And he said 
rather hesitautly and doubtingly: “I have heard 


-of you.” I said: “Oh?” He said: “Is your name 


Newton Baker?” I said: “ Yes.” 

“Oh, yes, you were in Washington during the 
war, were you not?” 

And J said, “ Yes,” and then the light broke 


.on him full and his face showed he had reached 
-a sound footing. “I remember you, secretary 


-of something’. 

Now, i perfectly well realize that no mere 
fayman—and that excludes Dean Bailey, but it 
includes me—can possibly talk to this great 
company of educated and educating people with- 
out saying something foolish. 

You ali know too much for me and, therefore, 
lam going to ask you at the outset to do for 
me what was done by those teachers of my chil- 
‘hood whose memories I revere—give me a large 
mark for my good intentions. 

With that much prayer for your generosity, 
I launch out. 

I think it is fair to say that in these modern 
‘times a certain dispraise has fallen upon educa- 
tion. | do not mean that that is universally true, 
-as I shall show you in just a moment. It is only 
occasionally true and yet this evidence of it, i 
think, stares us in the face, that as compared 
with persons working in other fields of human 
activity, the teacher is less valued now, meas- 
ured by the world standard of recompense, than 
-a large number of other professional and artisan 
men. 

I remember Doctor Lowell’s famous question 
when he printed a circular and showed the com- 
pensation received by a switch tender on a rail- 
road and the average salary received by a school 
teacher in Massachusetts, and printed under it: 
“Which is more important, to mind the train 
train the mind? ” 

I think I hear—-I am trustee of a couple of col- 
leges, and I think I hear—every now and then a 
note of discouragement on the part of the faculty 
“at the difficulty they have in making ends meet 
-and keepinig up appearances on the salaries that 
ate possible under the high cost of living in 
which we all live. 

Now, 1 am proposing to myself two questions: 
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Is that a permanent undervaluation of learning 
and what is responsible for it? 

During the war I had occasion to study the 
content of the mind of about 4,000,000 young. 
inen, and [ busied myself trying to find out 
what they knew and where they got it. Having 
an entirely undistinguished appearance, I was 
zble to circulate more or less incognito among 
the soldiers. They did not suspect me of occupy- 
ing an office to which they were under a strin- 
gent obligation of respect. They, therefore, 
talked to me with great freedom, and if I may 
generalize my observation, I believe it is fair 
to say—of course, there were many exceptions— 
that a very large part, much the largest part of 
the content of the mind of the American young 
man in the army was not knowledge that he 
had gotten in school; it was knowledge he had 
gotten out of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Literary Digest, the current magazines and 
papers of the country, and to a very amazing 
degree, the content of the soldier’s mind was a 
headline content. 

Now, of course, there was a time in human 
history when men got their education in school. 
It was a time when the full realm of human 
knowledge was relatively small. It has now 
hecome impossible, I think, for schools and coi- 
ieges doing their very best, to give any man or 
any woman a substantial possession of a large 
part of the available human knowledge. AIE 
knowledge has so expanded under modern con- 
ditions that there is not only too much for any 
one man to know, but there is too much about 
infinitely subdivided subdivisions of great 
branches of knowledge for any man to know, 
and Dean Bailey and I once speculated as to 
what was going to happen as a consequence of 
that, and we decided—I do not know whether 
it was his suggestion or mine—that after a while 
we would have to go about in groups rather tham 
singly. 

The net result is that the school and the col- 
lege now are not able to give a man a mastery 
of the field of knowledge of the kind that used 
to be possible. I am afraid—now here is where 
I am running a great risk of saying something 
foolish—that many schools undertake to present 
to their students cards of introduction to the 
various branches of knowledge in the hope they 
will improve the acquaintance later in life. 

Now I do not believe that to be the function 
of the school. I have a son. He has some diffi- 
culty with his various courses, five in number. 
i am having them reduced to four. I may have 
them reduced to three, or two, or one, and when 
I get to one, I may discard it and take another, 
but I am finally going to tind a subject which he 
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«an be taught in such a fashion that at the end 
of each day he will be conscious of the fact that 
he is the absolute master of that day’s lesson. 

Now, as I look back on my own life, like the 
boys in the army, I am conscious of very little 
of the knowledge which I got either in school 
or coliege. I am perfectly certain that I could 
not in a week brush up on the theory. I am 
equally certain that I could not tell in what two 
forms sulphur crystallizes. In fact, it may be 
three, for all I know. 

What is it that I bring out of my experience 
ia school and college that is an imperishably 
rich possession? The contact with four or five 
great luminous, inspiring personalities. The 
earliest was a woman who taught in the high 
school of a country village, still alive, venerable 
in years new and still touching lives and making 
them nobler and more aspiring, just as she did in 
the dzys of her youth and strength. 

And then two or three college professors, and 
then a law school teacher or two. When I try 
te think of the rest of my college course, it 
always becomes dimmed and obscure. I know 
I went through it because my university, which 
has the truth ir its shield, has certified to the 
fact. 

But those great personalities are just as vital 
and just as vivid and just as influential to me 
now as they were in the days when I was young 
snd tender and green and easily taken by the 
hand and led. 

And sv, that leads me to ask this question: 
Whether perhaps teachers do not feel that it 
is their duty to teach school and not an even 
more important part of their duty to teach 
themselves. 

I remember a venerable minister who used to 
be at Baitimore, and the bishop directed him to 
preach a sermon inviting young men to come 
into the ministry and he preached that sermon, 
but at the end of it he said: “ Every man who 
comes into the ministry must be perfectly cer- 
tain of two calls. First, he must be sure that he 
is calicd by God to preach the gospel; and 
second, he must be equally sure that other 
people are called to hear him preach the gospel.” 

Now I think the great teacher has two calls. 
He has the call to teach and the call to be 
taught by, and if there is any description of a 
teacher in literature anywhere that shows a 
true teacher at his best, it is in a loving passage 
written by, I think, Arthur Hadley, in an intro- 
duction to his father’s Greek grammar, which I 
haven’t seen for thirty years and I haven't 
thought about for thirty years, but I remember 
he described his father, “ who had an immense 
joy in imparting knowledge.” 

Well, now, I suspect I have said something 
foolish. Let me turn aside from that. I have 
raised enough educational children for a bache- 
lor. 

What is going on in the world at this minute? 
A man who has spent much of his life in China 
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visited here a few days ago, and I asked him 
what was the prospect of some sort of recon. 
ciliation between the North and South Repubjj-. 
can forces and peace for that distracted country 
and an opportunity for repose, and he said: “[ 
can’t answer that. Those are political questions, 
But I can say this about China: that all through, 
that great country the intellectual forces are 
co-operating; the doctors are joining together. 
in medical societies and sending representatives, 
to a national medical society, and the lawyers 
are doing that about the iaw business, and 
ministers are doing it, and every phase of life- 
is aggregating itself and its intellectual inter- 
ests, and there are being formed all through 
that great country lines of intellectual force. 
which mean unification and elevation for the- 
life of China,” and then he continued: “ The- 
statesmen and the generals may continue their 
quarreis and their wars, but a real China is being 
born through the co-operation of their intel- 
jects.” 

About a year ago Gilbert Murray suggested’ 
io the League of Nations in Geneva that there 
should be appointed by the League of Nations 
a committee of intellectual co-operation. Now- 
we think of the League of Nations—some of 
us think of it as a nuisance, but I am not refer- 
ring to those people; I am not of them. 

We who take the League of Nations seriously 
regard it as at least an effort on the part of man-. 
kind to make war less likely and, if possible, 
prevent, and by co-operation to prevent the 
spread of epidemic disease and suppress the slave- 
trade and trade in narcotic drugs, and bring 
about other great achievements for the human 
race, but who but Gilbert Murray would have 
thought, so subtly thought, as that there could’ 
be really no final achievement even by the 
League of Nations until there was world-wide 
intellectual co-operation, and therefore there 
has been formed this committee in Geneva, and 
it has on it representatives of all the great 
countries, and they are studying the conditions. 
of the intellectual forces of the constituent 
torces in the League of Nations, and are aiming 
to present programs and plans that will reinstate: 
the intellectual forces of the world in their 
rightful dignity and supremacy over the material 
forces of the world through the agency of the 
League of Nations. 

It is just as Dean Bailey says, thoughts and’ 
feelings are higher than things in this world. 
We have had a great world war. We have 
strewn the face of the earth with the bodies of 
the sacrifices that we have made to the cause of 
liberty and civilization, and now we are at the 
gathe?ffig up of the fruits of that conflict, and 
we are mystified and puzzled that we stumble 
as we try to get on our feet again: we are shaken: 
off our foundations by that catastrophe that: 
shook the world and threatened to overcome,. 
and with the appearance of fresh catastrophes. 
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that are lowering before our eyes overseas we 
are wondering if there is force enough to pre- 
serve the thing we call civilization. 

I say to you, my friends, that there is, and it 
lies with you who are the representatives of the 
intellectual forces of this great democracy. 

The chief business—I quote Dean Bailey 
again: he may have quoted himself before he 
came in—of a democracy is education. The only 
way democracies can outlast the tests being put 
to them now is by the boys and girls who go 
through your hands and pass by your person- 
ality, coming out citizens with a naticnal bias 
and a great elevation of purpose reflection from 
your characters when they teave your schools. 

The next generation will have a_ task 
in democracy in this country that has 
never been set before any people in the 
history of the world. Our democracy is a series 
of critical and crucial experiments. Thomas 
jefierson had in a drawer in his study at Monti- 
cello the constitutions of a hundred democracies, 
ail of which failed, and yet he had the faith to 
try a new one, and it required faith. It seemed 
predestined to fail, but we built on the founda- 
tions that Thomas Jefferson laid when we had 
an unexploited continent, and we brought over 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water by 
immigration processes until there were always 

new people brought in to do the unpleasant tasks 
of our industrial life. 

And now, we are closing that door. Our con- 
tinent is pretty well exploited, thoroughly ex- 
plered, at least, and we have closed the door of 
immigration, and whether or not our democracy 
can adjust itself to the performance of all of its 
own tasks and maintain its place in a competi- 
tive world among peoples less given to educa- 
tion and culture than we are, is one of the great 
unsolved questions of civilization. 

Personally, Lam fundamentally—I was about to 
say religiously a democrat (I use it with a small 
“d” of course). I believe there is that virtue 
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in our institutions that will satisfactorily 
answer that question, but the answer wiil only 
come if the boys and girls who leave the educa- 
tional institutions of this country are first 
proved in their character; and, second, com- 
petently trained in their minds; and, third, free 
trom prejudice, which is the greatest vice in the 
world—prejudice of race, prejudice of religion, 
and prejudice of section and prejudice of politi- 
cal commitment. 


Our ancestors had a lot of perfectly useless 


baggage which they could afford to carry, but 
the times are too strenuous for us to hand on 
those large trunks to our children and ask them 
to enter the race struggling to carry them. 

1 once heard President Wilson utter a sen- 
tence which I think will always remain with me. 
He was making a speech in Columbus on some 
other subject. 1 have forgotten what the sub- 
ject was, but he appeared to have something in 
the back of his head that was struggling for 
utterance, but it wasn’t related to his speech. 
You know how when you speak extemporane- 
ously something comes unbidden to your tongue, 
and finally to ease his discomfort he stopped his 
speech long enough to say it and then went 
along. The thing was scarcely related to that 
speech. It was: “I have always thought it was 
impudent for any man to predict out of what 
part of democracy virtue will spring.” 

So, | say to you, sometimes the raw material 
may seem unpromising. Sometimes there may 
be a refractory medium for your ideas and im- 
pulses, but there is something in democracy that 
generates virtue, and these children that pass 
through your schools and your hands and out 
inte life will bring, without your knowing it, the 
inspiration of the high ideals which you have, 
and educationally become through your inspira- 
tion the key that unlocks the door to the last 
inystery so far as we can discover it which 
democracy has to solve in order to permanently 
succeed. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Help protect all living creatures from 
Useless suffering and neglect, 


M ake it your business 


At all times to protest against 


N eedless cruelty and abuse, 


Educate owners and drivers by friendly 
admonition and advice. 


Endeavor to spread the teaching of humaneness 

D iscourage trained animal acts everywhere, 

U nless we protest against this and other 

C ruelties, we are evading our duty to the helpless 
Animals who cannot speak for themselves. 

T ry to influence all your friends to 

Identify themselves with a humane society. 

Only as we work together, can we hope to train the 
Next generation in kindness to every living creature. 


Humane Press Bureau. 


M. L. H,, 
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THE TEACHER’S LOAD— AND THE TAXPAYER 


When the school and the college are in position 
to give the inquiring taxpayer an intelligent 
answer to the question, “ How much work is 
the teacher doing,” the school and college may 
fook with greater anticipation and more hope- 
fulness for appropriations sought, and financial 
assistance generally. 

The college president and the school superin- 
tendent know how much the teacher is doing; 
they know that the teacher is worth every cent 
he or she receives, and in most instances more. 
But it is difficult to show the inquiring citizen, 
and more difficult to convince him. 

Dr. J. D. Heilman, head of the Department of 
Psychology at Colorado State Teachers College, 
appreciated this condition a long time ago, and 
he has kept this fact ever present in his mind 
as he proceeded with research to determine the 
teacher’s load. With the assistance of a com- 
mittee of faculty members Dr. Heilman has 
been making a thorough investigation of the 
situation at Colorado State Teachers College. 
He and his committee hope soon to be able to 
present an intelligent report with a substantial 
working program on which to determine to 
an accurate degree just how niuch service a 
teacher performs. 

Every school man knows that while primarily 
the teacher’s job is to teach, and that that is his 
task of first importance, at the same time the 
teacher performs many hours of labor in addi- 
tion to the time put in in teaching, labor that 
fias a direct and very vital bearing on the 
general work of the institution with which he 
is engaged, and on the education of the students 
in the institution. Unfortunately the average 
citizen—the taxpayer—doesn’t appreciate this 
fact. When the latter learns that a certain 
teacher has one, two, or three classes a day. each 
class lasting probably an hour, the average citi- 
zen figures up the hcurs, and decides for him- 
self that said teacher is working one, two, or 
three hours as a day, as determined by the total 
hours of classroom work, and that that is what 
he is being paid for. And quite naturaily, Mr. 
Citizen decides that said teacher is being paid 
toc much money. 

Mr. Average Citizen is justified in inquiring, 
and he has a right te know. 

While emphasizing the importance of this 
phase of the subject, Dr. Heilman and his com- 
mittee in working out a teacher’s load program 
have injected other interesting angles which 
must appeal to the teacher, angles which are 
pound tc overcome, or at least mitigate much 
of the arbitrary objeciion on the part of the 
teacher to keeping a load schedule. For in- 
stance, Dr. Heilman, in discussing the subject 
vefore the faculty members of Colorado State 
Teachers College, says that the teacher’s load 
card is a stimulus to more constant application, 


» JOHN HENRY 


because it affords an opportunity to state the 
amount of time devoted to work. 

A very valuable possibility is the opportunity 
afforded for distributing the load of the col- 
lege or schocl more equitably. One form of card | 
used in a preliminary program to gauge the 
load, although, according to Dr. Heilman, inade- 
quate for the purpose, showed that the work of 
men on the faculty varied from twenty-three to 
sixty-eight hours per week, and the work of 
women members from twenty-nine to sixty-six 
hours. 

Dr. Heilman says the load card should show: 
(1) The amount of work done by each teacher. 
(2) The difficultness of the work done by each 
teacher. (3) The quality of the work done by 
each teacher. (He then adds: Teachers can 
be cempared upon the basis of productive- 
ness only if they produce the same thing, 
under the same conditions, and with the 
same amount of encouragement.) (4) It should 
show the amount of responsibility car- 
ried. 

Two methods of evaluating the teacher’s load 
are given by him, namely :— 

1. Totai time load method. By this method 
the teachers report the total amount of time per 
week devoted to school work. 

2. Partial time or teaching load method. By 
this method the teachers report only the amoun-z 
uf time per week devoted to actual teaching. 

He gives the foliowing comparison of the two 
methods :-— 

(a) Total time load makes more work and is 
more irksome than the partial time load method. 
And here Dr. Heilman points out compensation 
for the seeming arduous duty in the fact that 
the method permits the teacher to account for 
time spent. 

(b) Seme reachers think that the total time 
load method is somewhat degrading to the pro- 
fession inasmuch as it would seem to put them 
on a plane with the common laborer. It would 
be better to regard one type of labor as being 
on as high a plane as another. 

(c) The total time load method is less compli- 
cated and is more accurate than the partial time 
load method. The partial time load method, he 
says, is about as efiective as is the method of 
getting at a man’s height by the measurement 
of his head. 

He further states that the attempt to get at 
the total time load from a report of the teaching 
load involves so many factors the relative value 
of which is unknown, that the method is hope- 
lessly complicated. 
enumerated: 


The following factors are 


Types of teaching—Recitation type, lecture 
type; mixed lecture and discussion; oral quiz; 
supervisional instruction; scheduled confer- 
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ences; seminar work; laboratory method; shop 
and field work; physical exercises. 

An average of the weekly teaching load of 
sixty teachers for four quarters is sufficient 
justification for teachers carrying a full teach- 
ing load to ask those who do not carry a full 
teaching load to give an accounting of their 
time. The averages as shown by such report as 
referred to are as follows :— 
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18 hours per week and above .......... <8 ose 
7 
7 


Inquiry among other institutions reveals the 
fact that the partial time load method is univer- 
sally unsatisfactory. 


GIFTED CHILDREN IN THE INDUSTRIES 


CART E, SEASHORE 


[Outlook.] 


The largest asset in the resources of our 
nation is our children. ‘The greatest conserva- 
tion movement of our day is the movement for 
the conservation of human energies in the health 
and education of our children. 

The returns we shall reap will be somewhat 
proportional to our wisdom in providing (1) for 
the health of all, and (2) for the education of 
each in accordance with his kind and degree of 
natural endowment. 

Although extraerdinary progress has been made 
in the provision for universal education and for 
the educational direction of children in the indus- 
tries, many children who would have profited 
greatly by educational advantages have been 
thrown prematurely into the industries. Some 
of the brighter ones have discovered means of 
advancement and will come out strong, self-made 
men and women; but the chances are against 
them and the method is wasteful. 

It is proposed to reclaim, conserve, and 
develop for better utilization the brain power of 
boys and girls of high ability who have entered 
industrial employment or other labor prema- 
turely. 

This movement of voluntary reclamation is 
based on the principle that a person is valuable 
to society somewhat in proportion to his capac- 
ity for wholesome and effective knowing, feel- 
ing, and doing, and that the individual has a 
right to training at his highest level of achieve- 
ment. This is the doctrine of equal opportunity : 
“To him that hath shall be given ”—from the 
poorest to the most gifted, each in accordance 
with his natural capacity for receiving. 

It is in the interest of society, industry, and 
education to apply this principle of equal oppor- 
tunity by discovering outstanding cases of neg- 
lect and need and to give to them this oppor- 
tunity of training and living at their highest 
level of successful achievement. 

The standard of worth should embrace such 
traits as brilliance of intellect, artistic nature, 
power of leadership, creative imagination, the 
impulse for achievement, a craving for educa- 
tion of some kind. One or more of these may 
be the mark of valuable resources. 

It would be quite possible to introduce 


modern, technical methods of mental testing, 
rating, and competitive procedures for more or 
less exact placing of the deserving in the order 
of merit; but we here prefer a simpler, more 
personal and direct method. There is no object 
in exactness, for the whole project hinges’ on a 
free play of human interests and a personal 
touch both in giving and receiving. 

Therefore let society unite in the search for 
“the boy in a hundred,” “ the girl in a hundred,” 
and as many more who represent great promise 
as can be found and helped. Let individuals and 


- groups search in the schools, in the homes, in 


the industries, in the social group, and find here 
and there the boys and girls they consider most 
worth reclaiming. 

Let them accept the opinion of those who are 
alert for this interest in the schools, of those 
who are in charge of personnel in the industries, 
of the organized eftort of clubs, associations, 
and other community agencies. 

There is no excuse on the ground of difficulty 
in selecting. The only reason for selecting is 
that we cannot take everybody, and it repre- 
sents gocd judgment to serve those who are 
most ciearly deserving. 

This movement for the saivaging of gifted 
children must be Nation-wide; vet it must be 
informal, personal, and aggressive, it must be 
carried on by a spontaneous impulse of generos- 
ity and willingness to serve in accordance with 
local needs and resources. Each community must 
find its own way or ways through some indi- 
vidual or organization that has the vision and 
vitality for leadership in the organization of this 
service. Social, commercial, industrial, art, and 
religious organizations may then enter upon a 
co-operative program throughout the city for 
the extension of public school privileges, for the 
enforcement of school laws, for the motivation 
of school attendance, for the encouragement of 
self-help in connection with school work, for 
the collection and administration of special 
funds for this purpose, and for the encourage- 
ment of initiative in spontaneous methods of 
discovering and assisting individuals. 

Keeping the child in the ordinary school is not 
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the only method of education, although it should 
be followed wherever it can be done; and exten- 
sion schools, night schools, part-t ime schools, 
schools in the industries, and all sorts of exten- 
sion school work outside of the regular day 


school should be considered and encouraged. 


But bright children are usually gifted in some 
particular direction and often call for a special 
What they need is not so much 
teaching as opportunity for study; not so much 
formal instruction as encouragement, inspira- 
tion, and fellowship. In other words, they need 


education. 


time and encouragement. 


Time must be provided for by the exercise of 


ingenuity on the part of the leaders in this ittiove- 
ment. It may be through added home support, 
partial self-support, support through benevolent 
funds for this purpose, and various other ways. 
Ingenuity can do wonders in this respect when 
coupled with sympathetic interest. 
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Encouragement in the way of “instruction 
Which leads to direction of study, study clubs, 
personal instruction, or tutoring may be ob. 
tained in many ways out of school. Boys’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, burning 
with enthusiasm for service, can furnish abun- 
dant assistance in this direction. The modern 
library is an adequate teacher to the gifted per. 
son. The industries can transfer the child to 
an occupation which in itself will furnish the 
type of training most needed. The music 
teacher and the art teacher can provide appren- 
tices who will gladly volunteer their help in 
training. Otten what a youth needs is an outle; 
thrcugh avocational training—a means of self. 
expression in some sort of artististic or crea- 
tive work which is an offset to the labor of the 
regular vocation; for labor should not be dis- 


couraged, but fullness of life shouid be encour- 
aged. 


> 


THRIFT FUNCTIONING 


Thrift is certainly to the front. Some of it is 
purely abstract ethics, but nine-tenths of it has 
a practical, a very practical, side, which is to be 
utilized to the limit. If a business enterprise 
encourages thrift it is just as commendable, if 
not more commendable, because it is sure to be 
permanently active, and nothing functions per- 
manently that has not either a high salaried 
executive secretary whose position depends upon 
continued public interest ora business that 
profits by the promotion. 

The banks will promote thrift to the end of 
time because it is a big business advantage to 
them. We were present on a Thrift Rally Day 
when one of the speakers was a bank president 
who was honest enough to tell the truth, the 
plain truth se that even children could under- 
stand it. He said: “ The banks need your money 
that they may have it to loan to promote 
business. Your money will help to provide 
money for business prosperity wherever it is 
needed in the United States.” 

The principal of the school was humiliated to 
have the children know that the bank was so 
financiaily interested. I assured him that that 
was the real value of the rally. It demonstrated 
‘that the banks would never lose interest in the 
thrift movement. 

At Cleveland a man assured us that he was 
devoting his time and energy to the School 
Thrift movement with great success. 

He told how many school savings banks he 
had sold within a year. Some people laughed at 
the idea of that being thrift crusading, but it is 
a most substantial kind of crusading. 

The really best thrift crusading of which 
we know is that of the Holden Patent Book 
Cover Company. 


At the very beginning, with the smallest child 
in first grade, lessons of carefulness and neat- 
ness should be stressed constantly, until it be- 
comes second nature with the child to care for 
the new book that has been given him. 

In very many cases the presentation of this 
new reaaing book marks the child’s first experi- 
ence in being made responsible. It is a fresh 
sensation. Then while he is willing and recep- 
tive, the time for inculcating these lessons of 
carefulness and neatness has come. 

No child should be permitted to take a 
book from the schoolroom until it has been 
covered with a substantiai book cover. Made of 
strong fibre material, with a smooth egg-sheli 
finish the cover proves a secondary binding for 
the school book. It takes from the back of the 
book much of the strain of its constant opening 
and closing. It keeps the book free from the 
dampness of snow and rain. It takes on itseli 
the soil and stain of much handling. When it 
1s soiled and dirty, it can be made clean and neat 
with a damp cloth, and when that becomes im- 
possible, it can be tern off and a new Holden 
cover substituted. 

These are just a few of the lessons that can 
be impressed on the child, and the wise teacher 
will readily see that while she is teaching neat- 
ness, carefulness and cleanliness, she is pro- 
longing the life of her books at the same 
time. 

Isn’t this thrift in action? “ He who reads and 
does not what he knows. is he who plows and 
plows and never sows.” Demonstration of thrift 
every time he sees a Holden Book~ Cover is cer- 
tainly worth infinitely more than any amount oI 
talk about thrift. 
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DAVID LUBIN 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The interise interest in Aaton Sapiro’s address 
st the Cleveland meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence twas especially interesting to 
ime, becatise of the high place he gave California 
ii leadership in agricultural and hortictiltural 
marketing. 

It was unfortunate that he did not give credit 
for this to David Lubin, who was the human ele- 
ment in making California the chief factor in 
this achievement. 

Starting with the accomplishment in Califor- 
nia, David Lubin was the leading factor in great 
national improvement in transportation in rela- 
tion to marketing, and ultimately was the only 
impertant human element in internationalizing 
the marketing problem of America. 

In 1914 in an address before a State Associa- 
tion in an agricultural state, I said: * It would 
mean more to this state and to America to have 
teachers know about David Lubin than about 
Comenius.” 

The Dean of Education in the State Univer- 
sity, sitting near the front, said: ‘“‘ Who is David 
Lubin? I don’t know, and I don’t believe any- 
body here knows,” and a chorus of “ educators ” 
shouted: “I never heard of him.” 

Today if there is a University Teachers Col- 
lege, a State Teachers College, or a Normal 
School student who does not know about David 
Lubin every member of the faculty should be 
given the Professional-Moron Intelligence Test. 

David Lubin did more to help the Allies win 
the World War than ten thousand theoreticai 
pedagogists. 

And who was David Lubin? He was the man 
who made California a successful fruit-growing 
state; who pioneered the crusade for the parcel 
post, which made many phases of agriculture 
and horticulture profitable when they were in a 
decadent state; who made the transcontinental 
railroads provide refrigerator cars in summer, 
and warm fruit and vegetable cars in winter; 
who put an end forever to the too general 
fraudulent practices of con'mission houses; who, 
above all else, established in Rome a_ world- 
wide clearing house for information as to crop 
conditions everywhere. 

In short there is scarcely any great improve- 
ment in marketing the products of the soil for 
which credit is not due, directly or indirectly, 
to David Lubin. 

David Lubin was born in Russian Poland in 
1849. The mother was so deeply impressed that 
this babe was to be a man of power in the world 


that she refused to give him the traditional 


name which should have been his, and insisted 
that he be named for David, the King of Israel. 
His father died in infancy, and the mother with 
her children soon came to New York, and David 
tived in a strictly Jewish neighborhood, and went 
to a public school till he was twelve years old, 
when he had to shift for himself and earn his 
own living in North Attleboro, Massachusetts, to 


which place he went, expecting to live with an 
older brother, who declined to accept responsi- 
bility for him. 

At twelve years of age he earned six cents an 
hour for ten hours a day, or $3.60 a week. At 
thirteen he earned fcurteen cents an hour. At 
tourteen years of age he was soldering blue 
goggles, dipping each separately. He made a 
scheme by which he coulé solder a dozen at a 
time. It was a big thing for his employer, but 
Was "o appreciable advantage to the lad. At 
sixteen David Lubin started on a series of travel 
adventures which lasted till he was twenty-six 
years old. He was first in Southern California 
and Arizona seeking a fortune which did not 
come to him. Then he did various unimportant 
things until at the age of twenty-six his real life 
began in a humble way in a little store (?) in 
a shack 10 feet by 12 feet. He slept in that store 
with his stock (7?) of goods, and when he had 
twenty-five cents for a meal he bought one, and 
when he hadn’t he went without. 

His real stock in trade was his sign: “D. 
Lubin—One Price.” 

That was the first one-price store on the 
Pacific Coast, and while he almost starved to 
death before people would buy anything unless 
they could “ beat him down.” that sign was the 
foundation of his fame and fortune. 

His first real fame came in connection with 
his patenting of a device for making overalls 
much more reliable. 

In a short time a manufacturer in San Fran- 


‘cisco came to Sacramento and wanted to buy the 


patent rights for the United States. Timidly 
Mr. Lubin set the price at $300.06, which was 
promptly paid, and Lubin felt like a rich man at 
twenty-seven years of age. Of course he soon 
realized that he had sold a fortune for a mere 
song. 

When he was thirty years of age a great law- 
yer from San Francisco calied to say that there 
was a flaw in the assignment, and wanted to 
pay Mr. Lubin for making a new and legal 
assignment. Without a moment's hesitancy 
Lubin signed the new document and would not 
accept a cent, saying: “I intended to let him 
have the entire rights, and of course he shall 
have them.” 

In ten years, by the time he was thirty-five 
years of age, David Lubin was the proprietor in 
Sacramento of the largest department store and 
the first mail order house on the Pacific coast. 
Incidentally Lubin purchased a large tract of 
iand in the Sacramento Valley and planned a 
fruit ranch. In 1885 from the standpoint of his 
fruit ranch David Lubin ai the age of thirty-six 
began what was to be his great service by put- 
ting the human element into agriculture and 
horticulture. 

In 1885 for the first time more fruit, aside 
from grapes, was raised than there was any 
market for. Many farms had _half-a-million 
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: fruit trees, enough to more than supply the 
i entire demand of the state, and it was common 


talk of raising fruit for fattening swine. 
Not one thousand carloads of green fruit was 
shipped from the state. Whole orchards were 


tt to be uprooted because of the overproduction. 
“Overproduction nonsense!” was the first 
. slogan of this man in middle life, and David 


Lubin changed the whole fruit-growing situa- 
tion. 

4 Railroads would only accept for freight whole 
ia carloads, charging $600 per car. California 
cherries had to sell for 90 cents a pound in 
’ Chicago. Of course, the selling of a carload 
i was a problem. 
ie. David Lubin had all this changed. : 

i} All sales in the East were on a commission 


th basis in which the shipper was at the mercy of 
: the commission merchant, and great frauds fre- 
f quently resulted. This was al! changed in a 
} short time by David Lubin. 


The parcel post, the greatest of boons to the 
grower, really had its inception in an incident. 
He received a case of books from a New York 


i publisher. The weight was 165 pounds, the cos: 
3 of transportation was $1.65. He knew that the 
i United States Government paid the railroad from 


three to six cents a pound for the transporta- 
tion of those books, and the taxpayers of the 
| country paid the difference, more than three 
ti times what the Government charged. If tax- 
payers paid for the benefit of publisher, author 
and merchants, why not transport farm products 
for the benefit of grower, dealer, and the people ? 

[hat proposition was bitterly fought. He 
1) took it first to the state legislature. At the com- 
‘ mittee hearing a legislator said: “ Do you mean 
to say that you would send a cabbage by mail?” 

Lubin: “ Certainly.” 

4 Legislator: “ Would you send a fig? ” 
ts Lubin: “ Why, yes; I would send anything I 
would send you.” 

In all these ways David Lubin was the leader 
in achievements which have made California 
fabulously successful in its marketing. 

In the nineties David Lubin was active in the 
bi interests of the growers of all America, but he 
; always protested that he did nothing for growers 
as growers, but for growers for the advantage 
of all peoples in America, and it was a decade of 
rr great success although his opponents were more 

i numerous and commanded more influence, but 
f David Lubin in 1896 was a muck more powerful 
man that he was in 1886, and he won some of 
: the greatest features of his campaign. 

But that which wili make the name of David 

Lubin famous for vears to come was his world 
achievement, “The International Institute of 
Agriculture,” created in 1905 in Rome to place 
farmers in possession of inside information on 
crop conditions and stocks, on transportation 
facilities and market needs. 

The best insight into the characteristics of 
David Lubin can be given by tracing his experi- 
ences in securing support for the “ International 
Institute of Agriculture.” 
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had met David Lubin while he was getting his 


Naturally he presented the scheme to the 
United States Department of Agricuiture, but 
he met nothing but hostility. He was told 
irank!y that there was nothing international jn 
agriculture; that however’ much the United 


States had to teach other nations, they had noth. , 


ing to teach the United States; that the United 
States wanted as little as possible to do with 
the “pauper countries of Europe.” Nothing 
daunted he went to London, where he made no 
appreciable impression. At Paris they could 
give him no attention then, but would like to 
have him wait and talk it over later. 

Fourteen governments turned him down be- 
fore he went to Rome. By that time he decided 
that he would see King Victor Emmanuel in 
person. 

Of course every one said it was impossible, 
but while it was his last resort he began to 
realize that it was his best hope, since Italy, with 
a great name and a great past, was neither 4 
great selling nor a great buying country. 

After three weeks of persistent obstructions 
he received word, which came late on Saturday 
night, that the King would see him at 9 o’clock 
on Sunday morning (October 24, 1904). 

Lubin had been carefully coached as to what 
to do and how to do it when he came into the 
presence of the King. Among other things he 
must wear a silk hat and kid gloves, but these 
could not be purchased before 9 a.m. on Sunday, 
so in a Prince Albert coat and a broad-rimmed 
felt hat and no gloves he was ushered into the 
presence of the King of Italy, and in true West- 
ern fashion he threw his hat on the King’s table. 

While talking to the King, who understood 
and talked English, he saw his hat on the table 
and tried to get it off without attracting the 
attention of the King. Seeing that he was un- 
easy, he asked Lubin what was the matter, and 
Lubin frankly explained to him that he intended 
to buy a silk hat and kid gloves, which he had 
never worn, and he feared his big hat on the 
King’s table was out of place. The King smiled 
and said that was of no consequence, to go on 
with his story. 

Lubin was supposed to be there ten minutes, 
and the Prefect, the Mayor of Rome, and the 
Bishop of Pisa were in waiting to see the King, 
and they were amazed as 15 mirutes, 30 minutes, 
45 minutes passed before the An:erican came out 
with the premise of the King of Italy to do 
graciously and ardently what fourteen other 
Governments had declined to do. 


When Lubin met the Russian ambassador in 
Paris he said to the ambassador: “ My boy,” 
slapping the distinguished diplomat on the knee, 
“you know as well as I do... that Russia 
cannot afford to be absent.” 

A personal word. My admiration for David 
Lubin was born in the Puddingstone Club of Bos- 
tor in 1905, through Edwin D. Mead, who had 
been in Rome the preceding October, where he 
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interview with King Emmanuel. Mr. Mead was 
tremendously enthusiastic over Lubin, and for 
an hour told of the life and achievement of David 
Lubin. Since then I have had personal incidents 
innumerable about Lubin when [ have been in 
Sacramento. 
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I have talked of David Lubin hundreds of 
times, which paved the way to a notable wel- 
come to Olivia Rossetti Agresti’s “ David Lubin: 
A Study in Practical Idealism,” recently issued 
by Little, Brown & Company, Boston (cloth, 
375 pages, price $3.50). 


AFTER THREE YEARS 


E, STONE 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


[Boys’ Counselor for the Schools.] 


A practicing architect seeking occupational 
readjustment service, a graduate electrical en- 
gineer out of a job and with family dependent 
upon him, an A. B. man from a reputable liberal 
arts college prepared in pre-law and pre-teach- 
ing studies but without the biology and chem- 
istry necessary for entry into a reputable med- 
icai school. These are some of the “cases” which 
have come to me for solution during the three 
years just past in the course of my work as 
educational vocational and personal counselor. 

Yes, there are others from my six thousand 
interviews with boys, their parents, and friends, 
quite as interesting and equally perplexing. A 
young man of twenty who left the sixth grade 
at the age of sixteen and worked on automatic 
machines in six factories before he was turned 
adrift without a trade, profession, or training 
for a business occupation; an Italian boy of 
twenty-two entering the freshman class in high 
school happy in the knowledge that a school 
of pharmacy will admit him into its two-year 
professional course on the completion of two 
years’ high school work. 

No, this is not all: A young man unable to 
make progress in his correspondence school 
course in civil engineering admitted as a special 
student in algebra, a fiery youth intent upon 
ruming away from home but, after a friendly 
conference, tearing up the card entitling him to 
work on a great lakes ore boat, and remaining 
in school instead. 

What else of interest? What other proof of 
the worth-whileness of guidance, you ask? A 
letter from a mother in the West seeking infor- 


mation about a desirable school (not a reform- 
atory) for an unruly boy of fourteen, fast get- 
ting away from an imperfect parental control; 
a visit from a mother, weary, tired, almost 
broken-hearted, seeking to intercede for her 
boy, keen, active, but mischievous, and excluded 
for misconduct from a school where teaching 
is almost entirely from textbooks, and where 
reliance is still placed primarily “on authority 
and acquisition rather than on discovery and 
inquiry.” 

Yes, yes, you say, is there more? I answer 
you. A broken-hearted father who locked his 
boy out at night because he “stayed out too 
late,’ and whose boy in consequence went 
wrong. A handsome youth from “one of the 
best families” who confessed to high school 
thefts of many dollars, and wept as he volun- 
teered a promise (which he has kept.) to “go and 
sin no more.” A child of tender age seeking a 
smile of encouragement, a grasp of the hand, 
a few heart beats of love as an antidote to the 
threats of a diseased father who was later taken 
to an asylum, where he died—removing the 
threats and releasing the boy for growth into 
useful service in society. 

But surely this is all, you say. No, hundreds 
upon hundreds of interviews involving human 
longings as varied as the world in which we 
live, and human frailties as wide as the gamut 
of human experience, might be added. Sufficient 
if, while more learned men define, outline and 
engage in scientific experimentation, I bear this 
humble testimony after three years of helping 
boys and men, who are simply boys grown tall. 


IN APRIL 


SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE 


In April Rome was founded; Shakespeare died ; 
The shot whose sound rang out from Concord town 
And brought an avalanche of echoes down, 

Shaking all thrones of tyranny and pride, 

Was fired in April; Sumter far and wide 
Lifted a voice the years will never drown; 

’Twas April when they laid the martyr’s crown 

On Lincoln's brow, with tears that scarce have dried. 

O flowers that bloom in April; little wings 
And voices that like happy sunbeams dart 

Around us; budding trees and bubbling springs— 
Ye all are beautiful; such is your part 

In God's great world. And yet ‘tis human things 
Most stir the soul and move the thoughtful heart. 


~—Exchange. 
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MINIMUM COURSE OF STUDY 


[“Minimum Course of Study: Reports of Committees 
on Minimum Essentials in Elementary Education.” 
Edited by Dr. Ernest C. Moore, dean of Southern Branch 
of the State University of California, at Los Angeles. 
Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


Dr. Moore and his associates, Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, of Los Angeles; J. F. West, of Pasadena: 
Horace M. Rebok, of Santa Monica; W. L. Ste- 
phens, of Long Beach; J. A. Cranston, of Santa 
Ana; G. V. Whaley, H. G. Clement, and Ben R. 
Crandall, have produced something entirely new 
in professional book-making. Practically 200 
classroom teachers selected from cities and 
towns in twenty-one counties of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The work was started in January, 1918, with 
an ambition to have it completed in twelve 
months. That that was impossible anyene can 
see now, and the wonder is that in January, 
1923—after five years—it is in as good shape as 
it 1s. 

These committees of from six to twenty each 
made a study of elementary arithmetic, English, 
geography, civic and social education, history, 
reading and literature, spelling, writing, indus- 
trial arts, kindergarten, manual arts, home 
economics, hygiene, nature study and agricul- 
ture and physical education. Civic and sociai 
education occupies sixty-six pages more than 
any other subject, while music has only three 
pages, many fewer than any other subject. 

The report on arithmetic is one of the most 
characteristic attempts to eliminate as much as 
possible and save the indispensable phases of 
the subject. 

There should be eliminated all parts of the 
subject that are not useful to society as a 
whole. [Emphasis must be placed upon what- 
ever is usable by the child, or can be made to be 
of use to him in his interpretation of his sur- 
roundings. 

he minimum essential in arithmetic is the 
ability to do practical calculations, such as are 
needed by the ordinary citizen in daily life. 

There were 799 persons who replied to more 
or less of eleven questions as to the amount of 
numbering used in daily life. There were 137 
housewives, 91 farmers, 85 merchants, 61 book- 
keepers and stenographers, 46 clerks, 35 con- 
tractors, 34 teachers, 32 day laborers, 20 doctors 
and dentists, 19 civil engineers, 18 managers, 16 
bankers, 15 machinists, 10 librarians, 10 lawyers, 
and a few others. 

‘There was nothing important in the funda- 
mental processes with whole numbers. Aside 
from tenths, they used halves, thirds, fourths, 
and eighths only. 

There were 314 replies regarding subject 
matter used. One hundred and five of the replies 
were from housewives, 26 were ranchers, 16 
mechanics, 13 clerks, 13 teachers, 11 carpenters. 
Not miany were of any one occupation. Few 
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used proportion, stocks. mensuration. cubic 
measure. Everyone wanted 100 per cent. accu- 
racy. 

The conclusion was that there are 39 subjects 
in arithmetic that have slight value for all chil- 
dren and only ten of high universal value. 

The report attempts to make out a course of 
study for arithmetic in each grade. 

It is certainly the first attempt on a large 
scale tc have nearly 200 classroom teachers 
make an elaborate study of the subjects in most 
courses of study. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF BOOKS 


BY WAITMAN BARBE 


University of West Virginia 


To own one good book is to have made a 
good start in life; to own ten is to be on the fair 
road to riches. But rightly to own a book means 
much more than to be able to say that it is your 
property, as you might say of a sled or of a colt, 
To own a book is to have read it so understand- 
ingly and so lovingly that what it contains be- 
comes yours even much more truly than the bind- 
ing and the paper of which it is made are yours. 
Through this kind of ownership it becomes a 
part of you. Every book you make your own 
in this way adds to your mental and moral 
stature. 

Such possession adds also to the happiness oi 
life, for there is no joy like the joy of growth. 
Every book rightly read, and thus rightly owned, 
opens to the reader a little wider the doors of 
the world, with all the wonders that it holds and 
all its delights. 


THE SCHOOL AT COYOTE BUTTE 


WILL CHAMBERLAIN 
Yankton, South Dakota 

I revisited Coyote Butte the other day, 

Where I had taught some twenty years ago, 

Taught, and killed rattlesnakes at noontime. 

Coyote, I was deeply pleased to see and know, 

Had felt the stirrings of a larger life, 

Had discarded her tarpaper shack schoolhouse, 

That fed on the wind, rain and blizzard, 

And built a four-roomer to replace the Gray Mouse. 


I recalled the morning I found a big rattler 
Coiled snug, but quite dead, in my desk; 

To my mind came the time that a cowpunch 
Saved wee Elda Senn from a wolf-pack at dusk, 
And also the stir when “Squint” Helgard 
Dragged a fighting young badger to school,— 

I could n't refuse to remember, 

But I joyed in a new spirit’s rule. 


The red-rusted bucket and dipper 

With which we brought drink from the creek, 

Which filtered down Chokecherry Gully. 

Were gone, and a tight-covered fountain and sleek 
Held the water. And cups for each pupil were noted ; 
Hooks, separate seats, and the like, 

While roads met at the school grounds. 

Coyote Butte was the gem of the pike. 
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_ WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


W. T. LONGSHORE. Greenwood School. . 
Kansas City, Missouri, secretary, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, N.E.A., is not 
only an emimently successful principal of a 
school of 1,100 boys and girls of all elementary 
school grades, but he is a vitalizing neighbor- 
hood leader. The Greenwood District is func- 
tioning wonderfully well as a unit in the great 
American Republic. Mr. Longshore has brought 
into harmonious action all churches and creeds, 
clubs and fraternities. He deserves as high 
appreciation in the National Education Associa- 
tion as any collegian or superintendent. To- 
day ii requires a man or woman cf affairs te 
make au elementary school a noble community 
unit. 

MAY BLISS DICKINSON, R. N., of Boston, 
founder of Mothercratt, has returned from a 
lecture tour arranged for several Florida cities 
under the auspices ot the Florida Federation of 
Wemen’s Clubs. ‘The watchword of mothercraft, 
“Children Well artd Happy.”..was carried to 
many communities, beginning with Daytona. 
Women’s clubs, parent-teacher asseciation and 
chambers of conimerce enthusiastically received 
Mothercraft. Miss Dickinson was impressed by 
the breadth of scope with which the Florida 
schools are protecting child welfare activities, 
such as weighing the schooi children, upbuilding 
health through nutrition and physical training. 

The watchword of the Florida club women, 
writes Miss Elizabeth Skinner, president of the 
State Federation, is “ Not for ourselves but for 
others, and ‘these others seem to be the chil- 
dren.’ ” 

J. W. STUDEBAKER, superintendent, Des 
Moines, is demonstrating sane and brilliant 
ieadership at the same time. He is a masterful 
administrator from every point of view. His 
handling of financial problems shows keen busi- 
ness insight, appreciation of the taxpayers’ 
necessities, without in the slightest degree dis- 
counting the supreme importance of the dest 
education of all children, or the claims that 
teachers have fur adequate financial recogni- 
tion. His “ School Building Survey,” published 
in January, is worthy any architect cr specialist 
in economics. 

FRANK WALLACE, Greencastle, Indiana, 
iormer superintendent of Putnam County, has 
associated himself with Silver, Burdett & Com- 
vany. He will continue to live in Greencastle, 
and will have charge ot the company’s business 
in Indiana. Our personal interest in Mr. Wal- 
lace dates from a campaign we made with him 
three years ago, when he was county superin- 
tendent. We made in six centres, six campaign 
addresses in one day, crusading for consolidat- 
ing one-teacher schools. As a result of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s publicity, of which that day was the chief 
teature, Mr. Wallace closed thirty one-teacher 


schools and erected tive first-class buildings for 
consolidated schools. It was one of the biggest. 
achievements. with which any one day’s work: 
of ours has been associated. Since then we have 
always thought of Frank Wallace as one of the 
most effective men with whom we have been 
associated. Hence our peculiar satisfaction in 
seeing him thus recognized by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. 


SAM A. BAKER, Jefferson City, Missouri, ex-- 
state superintendent, who led the Republican: 
ticket 34,000 ahead of the gubernatorial candi- 
date of his party, is said, by the Kansas City 
Post of April 8, to be the likeliest candidate for 
the Republican nomination for Governor next: 
time. He is now president of Missouri Associa- 
tion of Young Republicans. 


A. C. MONAHAN, executive secretary of The- 
Cardinal Gibbons Institute, Ridge, Maryland, is. 
promoting a ngble educational work for the 
colored*race. “While the Institute will be, in a 
way, under the auspices of the Catholic Church,. 
it will be open to all colored youth with no re-- 
quirement that they attend the services of the 
Church. The board of trustees are largely lay- 
men and include Catholics and Protestants. The 
purpose is to ofter colored youth, especially of 
Maryland and neighboring states, somewhat of 
the opportunities that youth have at Hampton. 
and Tuskegee. 

No one could be better adapted to the execu-- 
tive leadership than is Mr. Monahan, whose ser- 
vice in the United States Bureau of Education 


Was exceptionally goud, and as a major in the 


army for three years in rehabilitation work he- 
was 100 per cent. efficient. He has demonstrated 
rare devotion to welfare work in the broadest 
sense, and his efficiency has always been of the 
highest. 

Senator David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, for 
whom we have high regard, especially because: 
he was one of the best educational governors 
Massachusetts had, and Admiral Benson, of the: 
United States Navy, one of the really great 
leaders in the promotion of educational work 
of the United States Navy, are prominent in the 
advisory direction of the Institute, the Admiral 
serving as chairman of the executive committee: 
of the board of trustees, the Senator as chair-. 
man of the finance committee. 

Among the prominent non-Catholic members. 
of the beard are |. Hollingsworth Wood, of New 
York City, well known for his work for the 
colored race; Judge Terrell, of the District of 
Coiumbia; Miss Nannie Burroughs, head of the: 
Baptist Training School for Colored Girls im 


Washington, D.C.: and William Mueller, 


chief probation officer, City of Baltimore. The 
oftice of the executive secretary is 1314 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and ‘Documents will check notably important and 


‘progressive movements.] 


!HIGHER EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND (Bureau of Education) 


The universities of these countries are dis- 
‘tinctively state institutions as in the United 


‘States. The curriculum and administration are 


-not unlike ours. The six universities are widely 
‘separated from each other and function indepen- 
‘dently. They are co-educational and prepare for 
the professions rather than for business. They 
-are strictly secular, no theological instruction 
of any sort being given. They are among the 
-beneficiaries of the Rhodes scholarships, and 
have been sending their regular quota of candi- 
-dates to Oxford. But the influence of the uni- 
versities in making great men is probably 
“stronger than in the litting of the level of the 
worth of the general community. The univer- 
sity has not nourished that indefinable yet 
~worthy force called public spirit. Professional 
“men are too apt to confine themselves to their 
special work and to avoid all public responsi- 
bility. One of the privileges of the universi- 
‘ties of Australasia is to nourish and train a fine 
altruistic spirit in the whole community. 
“TWENTIETH CENTURY ETHICS (President Felmley) 


In his baccalaureate address to the students of 
the Illinois State Normal University President 
Felmley gives some very timely and forceful 
suggestions for teachers in the service as well as 
for normal graduates. 

The one great accomplishment of life is human 
conduct. Conduct is personality in action. 
Hence to secure good conduct we seek to estab- 
lish good personal character. To young people 
just beginning their life work efficiency is the 
quality that. counts. Efficiency is conditioned 
‘upon knowledge and character. But knowledge 
must be supplemented by skill and physical fit- 
ness. To these must be added the social virtues 
such as politeness, punctuality, self-control, and 
industry as well as obedience and loyalty. But 
the crowning quality of the great personality is 
‘the passion for righteousness that surges through 
-all the channels of his being, that quickens his 
sympathies, summons his powers and quickens 


his spirit. It is the surest guarantee of efficient 
service. 


—— 
THE KANSAS SCHOOL CODE COMMISSION 


The commission appointed to make a study of 
ithe schoo! laws of Kansas with a view to making 
such changes as would promote to better advan- 
tage the cause of education in the state made 
several definite recommendations to the gover- 
nor and legislature. These included a redistrict- 
ing of the rural sections of the state, the finan- 
«cial support of the schools! by the state to a 


considerable degree to avoid the present gross 
inequalities of burden; a more equitable system 
of taxation; high qualifications fer the state 
superintendent of public instruction; raising the 
requirements of teachers’ certificates ; extending 
the scopé of vocational education; lengthening 
the school term; and furnishing transportation 
for children. 
— 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL SURVEY 


The survey of the public schools of 
Philadelphia by the State Department of 
Instruction under the direction of Thomas 
E. Finegan _has set new standards 
in comprehensiveness and _ objectives for 
scientific school surveys. The four volumes 
discuss practically every problem of school aims, 
organization, support, management, and pro- 
cedure from the citizen’s point of view as well 
as from the school. It may be secured from 
the publishers, the Education Association, 1720 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or from the Board 
of Education. 


COMMUNITY DRAWING (RICHMOND, VA.) 


Tucked away in the middle of a strictly pro- 
fessional report one soimetimes finds a flash oi 
human interest which lights up the whole 
volume. Such a bit of brightness is the story 
of the community drawing of Richmond, as told 
by the “live” supervisor, Julia S. Wooldridge. 

The year’s work centred around the Virginia 
Historicai Pageant and the “ Milk for Health” 
Drive. The bankers of the city offered a prize 
of $5.00 for the best pageant poster made in 
each school depositing in their banks. They 
also stood ready to co-operate with the schools 
in any way on call. The V.P. I. Extension work 
also gave prizes for “ Milk” posters. 

This special work gave a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an intensive drill in composition, 
color and painting. Some very talented pupils 
were found, and it is hoped to form a special 
class for these pupils. Miss Wooldridge also 
wishes to form a Junior Art League in the 
schools. 

HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y., SCHOOLS 

Superintendent D. J. Kelly believes that health 
training activities should be co-ordinated or 
articulated with all cther subjects, and for the 
past five years he and his teachers have been 
building up a standardized department which 
insures the best possible health for the children 
of Binghamton. 

The division includes a director, Effie K. 
Knowlton, a secretary, three general medical 
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inspectors, a dentist, four eye, throat and ear 
specialists, an orthopedic surgeon, -six Health 
teachers, as they are called, two oral hygienists, 
a nutrition specialist, and two physical special- 
jsts, besides four teachers of physical education 
in the high school. 

The departments include medical inspection, 
setting-up drills, instruction in hygiene and 
nutrition, organized supervised recreation and 
athletics, gymnastic drills and marching, and 
exceptional child study. 

The work of each department is so well 
thought out and so well described that we 
heartily recommend the report as a model for 
comparison and for use in schools not already 
having a physical education program. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL THE PEOPLE’S COLLEGE 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) 

In no other country in the world do all the 
children of all the people have an equal chance 
to go to such schools as are described by Super- 
intendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo. 

Although a new high school building has been 
completed somewhere in the United States 
every (lay of every vear for the last twenty- 
eight years, it has been impossible to build high 
schools fast enough to care for the army of 
young people who are demanding a high school 
education. In the last seven years the enroll- 
ment in the high schools of this country has 
very nearly doubled. 

Graduates of the Buffaio high schools are 
now occupying positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in nearly every industrial, business and 
professional activity in the city, and there is 
scarcely a great college or university in the 
country where Buffalo students are not acquit- 
ting themselves witk honor. 

During the past two years, besides hundreds 
of visitors from other American cities, these 
schools have been visited by men and women 
interested in education from England, France, 
Germany, South Africa, Sweden, Canada, Aus-~ 
tralia, India, China, Japan, Cuba, Hungary, 
Philippine Islands, Poland, and New Zealand. 
We wonder how many other of our cities can 
show so large and so world-wide a list of edu- 
cational guests ? 


FARM MECHANICS FOR CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 
(University of California ) 


Farm mechanics work is an integral part of 
farming. A recent investigation of the mechani- 
cal work done on 273 California farms indicated 
that over ten per cent. of the farmers’ time was 
taken up with work of this nature. In the 
training, therefore, of boys who will become 
farmers, it is apparent that there is a place for 
a definite amount of mechanical training. To 
meet this need farm mechanic courses are being 
introduced into the high school curriculums and 
every high school serving a rural community 


EDUCATION 


must offer such work if it desires to meet the 


_need of such patrons. 


The California plan for vocational agricultural 
instruction, organized under the Federal and 
State Vocationai Educational Acts, places special 
emphasis on the subject of farm mechanics. It 
specifies that half the student’s time shall be 
spent in supervised practical work while the 
other half may be devoted to the study of sub- 
jects supplementing the practical work. Not . 
less than one-half of the total time set aside 
for appiied work must be devoted to farm proj- 
ects and not less than one-fourth to farm 
mechanics. 

BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
(1922) 

Several valuabie bulletins have recently been 
issued by the national government. No. 11 is a 
revision of the list of Accredited Secondary 
Schools by Dr. Zook. The new list shows many 
changes in the way of schools added to or 
dropped from previous lists. The first part con- 
tains the lists of schools accredited by state uni- 
versities and state officers of education. The 
second part is made up of the lists of the three 
principal associations which undertake to 
accredit schools. 

Dr. Zook has also sent out a report (No. 19) 
on the National Conference of Junior Colleges. 
“The Function of the Junior College ” is admir- 
ably set forth by President James A. Wood of 
Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Mc. One of 
the present-day problems is the tendency to 
establish curricula for faculty rather than for 
student. Because faculties prefer to teach the 
“higher branches” and the “ brighter students” 
secondary schoois aspire to become colleges and 
colleges, universities. The junior college can help 
solve this problem for the small college by recog- 
nizing the situation that confronts it and by 
standing frankly in the preprofessional field and 
by adapting the curriculum to the needs of the 
student. Fortunately, too, the junior college is 
free from those traditions of inheritance which so 
often hamper the older institutions, it has no dig- 
nity to lose and can initiate both administrative 
and financial reforms. 

TRAINED TEACHERS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Superintendent Butterfield deplores the lack 
of normal and college trained teachers in the 
state in his annual report, and says that the aim 
for the next decade is to have a trained teacher 
in every New Hampshire public school. By this 
term he means one who has had two or more 
vears of post-secondary study including at 
least thirty semester hours of professional or 
method courses and not less than twelve weeks 
of practice teaching under the daily supervision 
oi critic teachers employed in a training school, 
except that teachers of not less than five years’ 
experience may offer equivalency by summer or 
correspondence courses. 
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OUTSPEEDING THE BIRDS. 
Major Leo G. Heffernan of the United states army 
service has just raised the world’s airplane record to 
250 miles an.hour , which is faster than any bird has flown. 
Many quick trips by feathered songsters have been re- 
ported. The sparrow-hawk can make twenty-five miles 
an hour, the rook thirty-two, the chaffinch twenty-three, 
the linnet thirty-four, the peregrine falcon thirty-seven, 
the jackdaw thirty-eight, and the starling forty-six. Fifty 
mile-an-hour birds are common, and there is the story of 
a marked swallow which flew from Compiegne to Antwerp, 
a distance of about 145 miles, in one~ hour and eight 
minutes. Gatke, a German ornithologist, vouches for 103 
miles an hour as the speed of hooded crows crossing the 
North sea; he also estimated the speed of migrating 
plovers, curlews and godwits crossing over Heligoland: at 
“nearly four miles a minute,” or 240 miles an hour—the 
swiftest rate of flight known in the bird world. 
What could man in his heavier-than-air machine, arti- 
ficially winged and carrying dead weight, hope to do 
against that showing? 
In its first feeble beginning, pioneered by Wilbur and 
Orville Wright, a mere snail’s pace was attained. The 
outlook grew more hopeful when in 1909, six years later, 
Glenn Curtis made forty-seven miles per hour in a race 
at Rheims. In 1912, flying at Chicago, Vedrines won the 
Gordon Bennett cup with what was called “the extra- 
ordinary velocity of 105 miles an hour.” That figure was 
pushed up to 129 at the British Aerial Derby, and in the 
following year, under the same auspices, F. T. Courtney 
was credited with 153. The speed of 163 miles an hour 
won the Inter-University race in England. 

WHY TEACH AGRICULTURE? 

E. TIFFANY 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture 

“The reason why a special effort is being made to fur- 
ther the cause of agriculture in the secondary schools is 
that, in the past, the schools have ignored the technical 
knowledge pertaining to the vocation. Unless the farmer, 
at some time in his life, through some agency, learns the 
essentials of agricultural science, there is little likelihood 
of his being more than a routine toiler. It takes some- 
thing more than routine. work to manage and pay for a 
farm these days. The rural high school occupies a place 
of vantage as an agency for agricultural teaching. The 
farm boys who come to its classes are young and im- 
pressionable; they have time and opportunity for study. 
The essential knowledge is at hand in abundant forms. 
The school is accessible to boys from the country, that is 
where agriculture is. A well trained teacher with the 
right sympathies and perspective can make the high school 
course in agriculture a highly respected instrument of 
service in his community.” 

SCIENCE IN POSITION TO CONQUER “FLU.” 
[The Washington Post.] 


Dr. Simon W. Flexner, director of the medica! researca 
department of the Rockefeller Institute, has just an- 
nounced by radio that the elusive “flu” germ has been 
overtaken by science, separated from others of its kind 
and bottled. 

Now a whole battery of research workers, chemists and 
physicians is hard at it, trying to work out an antitoxin. 

The radio message was the elimax of years of serious 
endeavor on the part of the doctors of the institute, years 
of labor, of discouragements. Its minuteness is the cause 


of the flu germ’s escaping detection so long, Dr. Flexner 
says. 


_ The bacillus is so_small that it can easily pass throug 
the pores of an earthenware filter, and must be magnifieg 
1,000 times before being visible through a microscope. 

Science has only now been able to separate it from its 
millions of sisters and brothers. 

But so powerful is the tiny imp, so much energy has jt 
stored up in its interior that during the 1918 epidemic jt 
killed more than 25,000,000 persons when it swept the 
world, nearly four times as many as were slain in battle 
during a period five times as long. 

One hundred and fifty thousand men were killed in ac. 
tion every month during the war, and practically 2,500,000 
died in the armies and back home with influenza. 

“But now that we have identified and isolated the germ,” 
Dr. Flexner said; “it will be only a matter of time before 
the antitoxin is worked out. Then the deadly sway of 
the disease will be broken, we hope forever.” 

Here are some more facts about the worrisome little 
flu germ that Dr. Flexner gives out :— 

It is short lived, being present in the nose and throat 
during the first thirty-six hours of infection. It is not 
found in healthy persons nor in those suffering from other- 
diseases. 

Epidemics, such as that of 1918, are usually followed by 
lighter ones in succeeding years. The last previous world- 
wide wave was from 1889 to 1892. 

New methods of cultivating disease germs outside the 
bodies of men and animals were applied in the present at- 
tack on the flu bacillus. 

The impotency of the lungs to withstand the onslaught 
of common bacteria often results in bronchitis and pneu- 
monia. 

Because of its effect, the flu germ has been named 
“bacterium pneumosintees.” 


-—o—— 
“DAY-TO-DAY-NESS.” 


“Day-to-day-ness,” as President Butler of Columbia 
University calls it, does not seem to be a “bogey man” at 
Brown University. Writing of recent examinations to 
Looseleaf Current Topics, President Faunce of Brown: 
said: “I cannot imagine any American college worthy of 
the name failing to do such work. At Brown every 
course in history and political science is made to focus. 
directly on present-day conditions in America and the 
world at large.” 

The kind of current topics work referred to is indicated 
by the following questions given to last term's students in 
political science by Professor Dealey. 

1-2. Explain our historical policy towards Europe, show- 
ing modifications brought about by the World War 
and the formation of the League of Nations, and 
briefly indicate, with reasons, lines of our future 
policy. 

3-4. Trace the development of our relations in the Pacific 
and the Far East, showing how these were affected 
by the War with Spain and the Washington Con- 
ference, explaining the work of the latter in detail. 

5. Explain historically our policy towards Immigration, 
the present status, and suggest, with reasons, lines. 
of our future policy. 

6. What is the present situation respecting our attitude 
; towards Russia, Mexico, Turkey? 

Compare the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 with the 

Caribbean policy of 1923. : 

8 Trace Pan-Americanism from 1889 to date, laying 
stress on the united activities of the Americans 
through the Pan-American Union. Name the states 
represented in the Union. 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every 


section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


-— 
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NEW HORACE MANN READERS 
New Primer New First Reader 


New material in the form of cumulative stories, 
fables, animal lore, and American Indian legends, 
illustrated with colored pictures. Teacher’s Edi- 
tion of each contains text and exercise material. 


The 
ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate 
the pupil to self-activity. Most of the lessons can 
be worked out by the pupil alone. Hundreds of 
problems of contemporary interest. Practical short 
methods, reviews and oral lessons are frequent. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


The Makers of America 

A New Biographical History—5th Grade 
Introduction to American History 

America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade. 
Elementary American History and Government 

Revised to date—7th and &th Grades 


These books make a4 personal and dramatic appeal. 
Authentic, impartial, and inspiring. Beautifully 
illustrated. Many pupils’ and teachers’ aids. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York: 55 Fifth Avenue Boston: 18 Tremont Street 


“The Best Teaching Machine in the World” 


These are the words of a prominent commercial educator concerning the 


Remington 


The superiority of the Remington 
for school use is summed up in one 
word—completeness. 


The Remington has every up-to-the 
minute feature common to all type- 
writers. In addition, it has many 
advantages peculiar to itself, among 
them the “natural touch,” which 
makes the act of typing astonishingly 


The present day Remington correspondence models are: 
Improved No. 10—The standard correspondence machine. 


New Quiet No. 12—with all the latest No. 10 improve- 
ments, plus the feature of quiet operation. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 


Typewriter 


swift and easy, and the Self-Starting 
carriage, which saves nearly a min- 
ute per letter in typing time. 


Acompletely efficient machine is al- 
ways a potent help in developing the 
highest efficiency of the student. Well 
trained Remington operators are com- 
pletely trained—for any typing posi- 
tion the business world offers. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SAMUEL TRAIN DUTTON. A Biography. By 
Charles Herbert Levermore. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 280 pp. 

Fortunately present interest in educational biographics 
justifies their publication. 

When the “Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” by Dr. 
George Herbert Palmer, the most entrancing biograpiy 
of any American woman fifteen years ago, was published 
Mr. Mifflin, of the firm of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
insisted that not 3,000 copies could be sold because there 
was no sale for the biography of an educator. Nearly 
60,000 copies of that biography have been sold, and a 
hundred other biographies and autobiographies of other 
school men and women have been published. 

Samuel Train Dutton had an interesting personality 


and an unusually rich and rare experience which Mr. 


Levermore has portrayed in attractive setting, which makes 
a fine presentation of the life of a country boy ina 
Christian home; student in a New Hampshire academy 
and college; teacher in a country school, high school and 
university; superintendent in New England cities, and 
of large service to the world in many ways. 

We can think of no other school man whose activities 
would lend themselves better to the portraiture of edu- 
cation from more angles than does the life of Samuel 
Train Dutton, and certainly Mr. Levermore has made the 
most of the opportunities the life furnished the biog- 
rapher. 


IOWA STORIES. By Clarence Ray Aurner. Published 
~~by the author, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Iowa has had an exceptionally interesting pioneer settle- 
ment, territorial relationship, statehood, quality citizenry 
and educational functioning. 

It is only ninety years since the region out of which 
Iowa was created was open for settlement, and only ninety- 
one years since there were any laws affecting any one liv- 
ing west of the Mississippi and north of Missouri. 

Even then it was only as a fringe of Michigan territory, 
and later of Wisconsin territory. Not until 1846 did it 
become a state. 

The Iowa pioneers were exceptional men and women, 
mostly from New England, devoted earnestly to religion 
and education, and in no other state has there been from 
the first such unswerving devotion to Christian education 
and progressive public education. 

The “Yale Band” of Christian young men in church and 
college life made the state famous for a generation, and a 
group of Christian colleges resulted at an early day. 

The first territorial legislature provided for schools to 
be paid for by the parents in proportion to the number of 
children sent to the school. The second year the terri- 
tory financed the public school, but on condition the cost 
should not be more than ninety dollars a year for the 
school and ten dollars a year for a library. 

As soon as Iowa became a state it began to promote pub- 
lic education. In 1849 there was legislative permission to 
teach classes above the common branches in the public 
schools. ._The reason given for this permission was the fact 
that in this way they could help young people to prepare 
for teaching. 

In 1857 the state adopted the most progressive educa- 
tional program of that part of the world at the time upon 
the recommendation of Horace Mann, who had been em- 
ployed by the legislature to prepare a public school system. 

Dr. Homer H. Seerley, long president of the State 


Teachers College at Cedar Falls, attended one of the firs 
schools that functioned under the laws recommended by 
Horace Mann. 


THE WONDERS OF THE DUNES. By George A, 
Brennan. Illustrated from photographs by Frank N, 
Hohenberger. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Cloth. 326 pp. 

George A. Brennan, a Chicago principal, has devoted 
himself for years to magnifying the fascination of the 
Dunes of Indiana, close to the heart of the country, a 
fairy stretch of sandy beach and forested lake shore, a 
paradise for birds and plants, the habitat of curious animal 
life, all within easy reach of one-tenth of the population 
of the United States. d 

“The Wonders of the Dunes” is vastly more than a 
graphic description of “The Indiana Dunes,” for Mr, 
Brennan has made it a notable history of Chicago and 
the pioneer days of Indiana Territory. 

Mr. Brennan was very much alive during the tragic 
Chicago fire, and in a few paragraphs gives the most vivid 
description we have seen of that terrible experience. He 
gives an account of the saving of Chicago by William 
Haskell, for many years superintendent of construction of 
the Chicago Board of Education, the man who made the 
last stand and saved the day by putting out the fire in the 
wooden Methodist church. 

The real message of the book is the latter half, which 
deals in detail with the wonders of “The Indiana Dunes,” 
which no one knows as well as does the author. When the 
Great National Park, including the Dunes, is enjoyed by 
millions yet unborn, George A. Brennan will have done 
more than any other person for the creation of such a 
romantic playground in the heart of America. 


THROUGH SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. By Ernest 
Peixotto. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 281 pp. 

To those who know his “Revolutionary Pilgrimage,” 
“By Italian Seas,” and “Hispanic Southwest,” the appear- 
ance of this new book by Ernest Peixotto will be wel- 
come news. Peixotto is almost as good a writer as he 
is an artist and—in the argot of the day—he is “some” 
artist. In this volume we find the same delightful blend- 
ing of artistic description and descriptive art that made 
his other books so successful. Starting at Lisbon the 
gifted author-arfist visits in turn Lisbon, Cintra, Portu- 
gal’s Battle’ Abbeys (Alcobaca, Batalha and Leiria, 
Thomar), Coimbra, Bussaco, the “romarias” of North 
Portugal, Salamanca, Avila, Segovia, Aranjuez, and La 
Granja, Montserrat, and Mallorca, giving us charming 
descriptions and picturings of castles, churches, palaces, 
gardens, fountains, bridges, and patios, not to mention 
natural scenery. One is even enabled to compare the 
Portuguese bull-fight with the Spanish, for Peixotto 
watched them both. The volume, with its more than 
sixty illustrations, will have a definite appeal to all lovers 
of the Iberian peninsula quite apart from its unquestioned 
importance as an artistic performance. 


Oculists and _ Physicians 
H AVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE RE 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ml. 
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You 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Get Leather Wear 
At the Price of Paper 


WHEN YOU PROVIDE 


Holden Book Covers 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL BOOK PROTECTION 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


MASSACHUSETTS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
aeceptablé. as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, presi- 
dent of Amherst College, has spoken 
with emphasis on_ several college 
questions. “Colleges,” he said, “should 
be quiet places, removed from the 
hustle of everyday life, where prob- 
lems may be studied in an abstract 
manner. The college professor should 
be a dreamer, and one of the great 
dangers of the present time is his 
desire to be thought a man of com- 
mon sense. If so regarded, he may 
lose the place he should occupy. 

“I hope the time will come when we 
will not be getting so much money. 
The colleges have enough students. I 
am hoping for calm and peace in order 
that we may do our work. Then our 
problems, including that of athletics, 
‘may be solved. 

’ “Money has meant opportunity for 
growth and expansion, and instead oi 
studying we have been talking about 


- how to study. A college cannot do 


very good work when it is receiving 
much money. The time of growth is 
a hard one for them to do their work 
‘properly. 

“We are not yet a collegiate people. 
‘It is generally true that the people of 
America do not know what the col- 
leges are doing.” 


The assets of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration on October 1, 1921, were 
$131,819,148. The 1922 


income in 
was $6,468,516. 


The various Foundations established 
by men and women of big fortunes 
have appropriated $525,000,000 in 
New York City alone. 

New Bedford, Mass., has increased 
all elementary school salaries $100. 


Professor A. A. Michelson of the 
University of Chicago has _ been 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society for “application 
‘of the interferometer to astronomical 
Measurements,” of special importance 
‘being its use to measure the gigantic 

elgeuse. Professor Michelson in 
the past has been awarded the Copley 


medal by the Royal Society of Lon- 

don, the Nobel prize for physics by 

the Swedish Academy of Science, 

and the Draper medal by the National 

— of Science of the United 
tates. 


Columbia University nearly 
1,000 students from the South, rang- 
ing from seventeen from Louisiana to 
138 from Texas. Every Southern 
state is represented. In order of the 
number registered, the Southern states 
follow: Texas, 138; Virginia, 100; 
Georgia, 99; Missouri, 96; North 
Carolina, 92; Tennessee, 60; Mary- 
land, 54; Alabama and Kentucky, 44 
each; Mississippi, 43; South Carolina 
and West Virginia, 35 each; Okla- 
homa, 30; Florida, 27; Arkansas, 19, 
and Louisiana, 17. 


Johns Hopkins has a grant of $2,- 
000,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and President Frank J. Good- 
now announces an anonymous gift of 


$900,000, 


President Frank Aydelotte oi 
Swarthmore defends the exclusion of 
many applicants for college entrance. 


Roanoke, Virginia, is to build a 
high school plant costing half a mil- 
lion dollars and a junior high costing 
$150,000. 


Grace Goldena Denny, University 
of Washington, has prepared a valu- 
able handbook on “Fabrics and How 
to Know Them” (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia). It gives 
clearly phrased definitions of fabrics, 
practical tests and standardized classi- 
fications of fabrics. 

Louise Kline Miller, Cleveland, is 
styled “Landscape Architect of the 
Board of Education,” and that de- 
partment is responsible for all drain- 
age, grading, fencing, making walks 
and drives. 


The great enlargement of the pro-- 
fessional work of the University of 
Pittsburgh through its school of 
education is one of the outstanding- 
features of teacher preparation in. 
universities. Dean G. H. Reavis, now 
dean of the Arts College of the uni-- 
versity, has secured as assistant dean 
Major Fred Englehart of the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Educa-- 
tion, who is-one of the best known- 
and highly esteemed men _ in educa- 
tional work in the state. 


On one day in the spring elections in 
Western Massachusetts fifty-five 
towns were generous in educational 
matters. Williamstown appropriated 
$150,000 for a new school _ building. 
New Salem, one of the smallest towns 
in Massachusetts, voted $2,200 for a 
course in agriculture in the high 
school. Wilbraham voted money for 
a new schoolhouse. 


Superintendent M. C. Lefler of the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, public schools be- - 
lieves in training children early to 
meet their civic responsibility by giv- 
ing. 

All citizens of Lincoln are invited 
to contribute to the $100,000 Com- 
munity Chest budget. The children . 
of all schools as junior citizens are 
invited to contribute a penny or more 
each. 

During the month of April the 
Junior Civic League assisted the city 
in “Cleand-Up Week”—promoting 
garden week, tree and bird conserva- 
tion. 

All the seventh, eighth and _ ninth 
grade students are members of. the 
Junior Civic League. This school 
organization is sponsored by the Lin- 
colin Chamber of (Commerce. Miss 
Harriett E. Towne is director of the 
Junior Civic League activities. 


Carnegie Corporation has »appro- 
priated $57,939,846. Dr. Henry S. 


Pritchett, acting president, makes this. 
report. 
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# TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (arn, N. 229 Fiftn Ave, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. © 


Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg, 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. sirmingham, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISs E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


‘Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TAE FICKETT TEACHERS 


‘Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


F seeking that long desired advancement WRITE US TODAY, 
. we have especially attractive positions waiting. Every ap- 
plicant given our individual attention. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The “corporation budget’ deals un- 
-mercifully with the charities, labor, 
Americanization work and  immigra- 
tion, housing activities and other hu- 
mane functions of the government, 
and in spite of Richardson’s promise 
to treat them kindly, the educators 
are in arms at the slashing given 
school work in a state where educa- 
tion has always been its pride. The 
state teachers’ college and _ special 
schools, the only portion of the public 
school system outside of fixed charges, 
have been cut sixty per cent. in sal- 
aries from what they asked. Their 
salary request, based on an_ increase 
of 150 per cent. in attendance, was for 
$2,900,000. They received $1,500,000. 
The salaries were cut twenty per cent. 
below those of two years ago, when 
they paid $1,900,000. The upkeep for 
these schools is cut forty per cent. 
from their demand of $560,000 to 
$320,000, bringing them twenty per 
+ below last year’s budget of $350,- 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, statesman 
and world famous pianist, has received 
the degree of doctor of laws from the 
‘University of Southern California. 


Ira N. Hollis, ten years president of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, dis- 
tinguished for his service in the Navy 
and as an educator at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he directed the build- 
ing of the Stadium, has offered his 


-resignation to the board of trustees, 


to whom he left the date on which his 
retirement shall be in effect. 


Professor Fletcher Harper Swift 
of the University of Minnesota has 
in preparation a series of monographs 
on public schoo! finance which will be 
published by the university. The first 
volume of this series, Public Schoo! 
Finance in California and Colorado, 
has just been issued. The volumes yet 
to be issued are: The East: School 
Finance in Massachusetts, New York 
and New Jersey; The Middle West: 
School Finance in Minnesota, Illinois 
and South Dakota; The South: 


“School Finance in Alabama and Ar- 
‘kansas. 


E. W. Clark, Venice, California, is 
an expert director of travel, as well 
as an inspiring leader in high school 
instruction. We hazard __sonothing 
in saying that he has undoubtedly 
learned more through travel than has 
any other teacher in service in the 
United States. Each summer he has 
a study tour of Europe, and members 
of his party may earn university 
credit in the University of Southern 
California and in the University of 
ndiana. 


Parker T. Pearson, superintendent, 
Weymouth, Mass., last summer, with 
the teacher of English in the high 
school, went to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles by automobile, going via 
Denver and Salt Lake City and re- 
turning via Flagstaff and Kansas City. 
The speedometer registered 9,000 
miles. They were only sixteen days 
going out, running days, and twenty- 
four days returning. They were in 
good luck at every turn going and in 
ill luck returning. The entire cost for 
sixty-three days was $580 each, or a 
trifle more than six cents a mile. Mr. 
Pearson has a highly attractive illus- 
trated lecture as the result of their 
observations and experiences. 


Massachusetts is talking of a new 
state normal school at New Bedford 
or Fall River. 


Massachusetts is likely to fall in line 
with progress by raising the compul- 
sory school age limit from fourteen 
to sixteen. 


Mrs. Mary Gale Davis, 1414 Bel- 
mont road, Washington, D. C., has a 
“Correspondence Course in Rhyth- 
mic Training for Health and Effi- 
ciency” which makes a special appeal 
in this day when poise and rhythm 
are so greatly needed in public and 
private life. Mrs. Davis has 
interpretation of the influence of 
rhythmic action physically and men-- 
tally, for efficiency in civic, social and 
yrofessional life. 


April 26, 1923 


University of Chicago is to be 
the most “highbrow” _ institution of 
education in the United States ac- 
cording to pians approved by 
taculty. The frivolous and unt will 
be barred by the rigid entrance re. 
quirements, Only students of excep. 
tional ability and serious purpose will 
be admitted. Athletics and: sacial life 
will be allowed to dwindle to insig- 
nificance, Graduate study and re- 
search will be made the Principal pur- 
pose of the university and the pro- 
posed limitation plan will become 
effective next fall. Newly announced 
scholarship rules insist upon a grade 
level of “C,” which means 


“fair” 
work. Any student whose average 
falls a half point below “C” is auto- 


matically placed on probation, An 
average of a full point below “¢c” 
means expulsion and no fraternity js 
permitted to initiate new members 
until the candidates have made “C” or 
better for two quarters. 

A. P. Keith, superintendent, N 
Bedford, has been promptly veal 
and he has a support of the board of 
education and the public that is quite 


refreshing after the turmoil of a vear 
ago. 


The Summer School 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 
July 2-August 10, 1923 


Geography, History, Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Sociol ; English, Dramatics; 
French, Spanish, German 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 
Write for Catalogue 


Vacation in California 
WITH STUDY 


“SUMMER SESSION 


CALIFORNIA SCH@L 
ARTS“CRAFTS 


June 25 to August 3, 1923 


A College of the Arts and Crafts 
A Faculty of 18 Specialists 
40 Art and Craft Courses 
Credit toward Degree Courses 
A cool coast summer climate 
for study and recreation 


Write for Summer School Catalog 
F. H. MEYER, Director | 


2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Meetings te be Held s s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES » . 


FINE VACANCIES 


19 
t Louisville. 
—e MAY in public, private and normal school work, for which we are asked 


to recommend teachers. This is the busy season. 
3-4-5: Fourteenth Annual 
Arts Association, REGISTER NOW 
og _— 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


9-July 7: National Education Asso- 


ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


leges and pay high- 
AUGUST, est salaries. If de- 
o-31; International Congress of 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, serving of promotion, 


High School Professors, Prague 437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 


Czecho-Slovakia, Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ introduces to Co 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Home in a private family, near Coven, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


parents. on or ess 
good high school, for a clean boy of Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Unien S — 


nal of Education. 
teacher forany desirable 
Union & 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY ageucy 
We have purchased 122,000 pair AVENUE people 


register only reliable 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, Services 


sizes 514 to 12, which was the en- 7 aned Cuanies W.Mutvorp. Pres. free to school officials 
tie surplus stock of one of the 


ie S. Government shoe Th e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue, 


college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. . 


Advises parents about schools. WWM. 0. PRATT, Manager 


The P arker AGENCY 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. /%™? 2! the time for the 


teacher. 


R 
This shoe is guaranteed one hun- onsenmentp 


dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
li shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
jjromptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seoy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


TO We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
RENT certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHC ARB 
Francisco by day, week or 

mth, a very pleasant apartment 

81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
— Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
Street, San Fran- 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st... Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Dietanee Telephone Manager. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


‘AINT Louis MISSOURI 
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“Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
— It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C, U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
x & & you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I-“would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
**Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and hag an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
t is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 

eads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested 
your Protective Benefits. 


in knowing about 
Send me the 


Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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